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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


‘' LAUNCHING of Jo March's literary career 
was anything but auspicious. As a fifteen- 
year-old scribbler, she had only half a dozen little 
fairy tales to her credit and these had been de- 
stroyed by her younger sister, Amy, in a fit of spite. 
According to Louisa May Alcott, Jo's official biog- 
rapher, the little stories were the pride of Jo's heart 
and were regarded by her family as “literary sprouts 
of great promise.” Since she had no duplicates of 
the manuscripts, their loss was a calamity, indeed. 

When very young, the March girls organized a 
secret society known as the “Pickwick Club” in 
honor of their favorite author, Charles Dickens. 
Jo was the logical choice for editor of the club's 
weekly newspaper, “The Pickwick Portfolio.’ She 
also contributed articles under the pen name of 
Augustus Snodgrass. Since one issue of “The 
Pickwick Portfolio” has been reprinted in Little 
Women, at least a few fragments of Jo's early 
writings have been preserved. They include an 
“Anniversary Ode” and “A Lament for S. B. Pat 
Paw.” 

Undaunted by the loss of her first serious literary 
efforts, Jo often secluded herself in the attic to 
work on manuscripts. Finally, she created two sto- 
ries that she felt had real merit. She slipped them 
into her pocket and rushed off to town. Later she 
confided to Laurie, “that boy next door,” that she 
had left her masterpieces with a newspaper man. 
The customary wait ensued. Then, one fine day her 
clever story, “The Rival Painters’ appeazed in the 
Spread Eagle. Her sisters listened intently as Jo 
read it aloud to them, never suspecting who the 
author actually was. They enjoyed the story be- 
cause it “was romantic and somewhat pathetic, as 
most of the characters died in the end.’ Nothing 
else is known of “The Rival Painters’; it has long 
been out of print and has never been listed in any 
catalog. Even the Union List of Newspapers in- 
cludes no entry under Spread Eagle. Jo freely ac- 
knowledged that she had not been paid for her 
literary efforts. The editor assured her that he liked 
her two stories, “but didn’t pay beginners, only let 
them print in his paper.”” He made veiled hints, 
however, that once she became proficient, “any one 
would pay.’’ He was as good as his word. Three 
years later, Jo was an established columnist and 
the Spread Eagle paid her a dollar a column for her 
“rubbish,” as she called it. She considered herself 
a career girl, but was very ambitious to develop into 
a great novelist. 

Fortune seemed to smile upon Jo March. One 
summer evening while waiting for a Chautauqua 
lecture to begin, she noticed that the youth seated 
next to her was reading what appeared to be a sen- 
sational story from a trashy newspaper. He, noting 
her eager interest, generously shared the story with 
her. Jo quickly sensed that it was the typical 
“labrynth of love, mystery, and murder.’ The boy 
assured her that the author, Mrs. $.L.A.N.G. North- 
bury, made a good living from such yarns. Opti- 
mistic Jo was sure that she or the lad could do as 
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well if only they tried. Suiting the action to the 
word, she jotted down the address of the publisher 
with the thought of trying for the $100 prize 
offered for a sensational story. Next day, she set to 
work, experimenting with a new style. For the 
Spread Eagle she had been content to concoct very 
mild romances but now, to achieve success, she 
must learn how to outdo the formidable Mrs. 
Northbury. Jo quickly finished a lurid tale and sent 
it off to the publisher along with a letter explaining 
that if she did not win first prize, she would settle 
for whatever sum her manuscript warranted. To 
make a long story short, she soon received a nice 
letter of encouragement and, more important, a 
check for $100. When her story actually appeared 
in the Blarneystone Banner, everyone read it and 
heaped praise upon its promising young authoress 
Father March assured her “the language was good, 
the romance fresh and hearty, and the tragedy quite 
thrilling.” Very little else is known about the prize- 
winning romance. Copies are no longer extant, and 
even its title has long been forgotten. It is believed 
that the story, laid in Lisbon, was full of “despera- 
tion and despair’ and had for its denouement, an 
earthquake. But Jo March had now found her 
stride and cheerfully created “by the magic of a 
pen” such thrilling money makers as “A Phantom 
Hand”; “The Duke’s Daughter”; and “The Curse 
of the Coventrys.” 

Inspired by these successes, the future heiress of 
Plumfield “resolved to make a bold stroke for fame 
and fortune.” She completed one novel and after 
painstakingly copying it for a fourth time, dis- 
patched it to three publishers one of whom accepted 
it with the firm understanding that many of her 
most loved chapters must suffer drastic deletion 
Jo had to make up her mind whether to place the 
manuscript on the shelf and forget about it, or 
whether to mutilate it and accept ready cash. Since 
the dilemma was too much for her youthful mind, 
she called a family caucus. Her father advised her 
to hold out against the blandishments of the pub- 
lishers, but her mother favored immediate publica- 
tion in the belief that criticisms and reviews would 
guide the young genius in future efforts. Jo's older 
sister, Meg, considered the magnum opus to be the 
“most remarkable novel ever written” and not sub- 
ject to alteration. As for the two youngest girls, 
Amy urged her sister to comply with all of the 
publishers’ stipulations, and Beth pleaded for early 
publication at any cost. Jo finally yielded to the 
importunate pleas of Amy and Beth and ruthlessly 
deleted cherished passages. When the book was 
finally published, Jo received $300 in cash plus 
sufficient commendation and gratuitous censure to 
completely dumbfound a nineteen-year-old prodigy. 
Yet she benefited from the “criticism which is an 
author's best education,”’ and felt herself “the wiser 
and stronger for the buffeting” she received. A 
promising literary career had finally been launched 
Six years later, aged twenty-five, Jo March feared 
that she was destined to be “a literary spinster, 
with a pen for a spouse,” but fate was to prove 
otherwise; the pen won her a spouse. 
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UNTIL 
YOU 
PUT 
IT 
TOGETHER, 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 


Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe. 
A meaningful list? Yes, but just interest- 
ing puzzle-pieces to the child who has 
yet to learn the relationships. 

All Britannica Junior articles start by 
relating the unknown to something fa- 
miliar to children. Basic information 
builds gradually into an explanation of 
how it works or what it means. Then the 
topic is related to the individual and 
society in terms of use, value or even 
implications. 

A child wondering about the atmos- 
phere, for example, finds the word in- 
stantly in the Ready Reference Index 
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volume. The pronunciation and brief 
definition may satisfy his curiosity. But 
he also finds the location of 13 related 
articles. Further inter-relation is achieved 
by cross reference within the articles. 

Thus, Britannica Junior uniquely in- 
ter-relates the facts to add meaning and 
extend a child’s understanding of the 
world around us. 

For your free copy of the new teach- 
ing aid, “Traveling Through Space,” send 
a postcard request to John R. Rowe, Ed- 
ucational Director, Dept. 155MC, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois.: 


Britannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 
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You, too, can be a 


PROFESSIONAL 
SIGN MAKER! 


Every member of the library staff 
can be a “professional’’ sign maker 
with Demco Sign Cabinet. It’s easy, 
quick, economical to make your own 
signs with these Demco sign letters. 
Simply follow these 3 easy steps for 
attractive signs . . . in minutes! 


1. Apply moistened gummed letters 
to handy “mounting strips.’ 

2. Each cut strip becomes a line in 
your sign. 

3 Arrange completed moistened 
lines on background card. 


Send for prices and illustrated folder 

. save time and money . . . make 
your own signs with letters from 
Demco Sign Cabinet! 


DEMCO 
SIGN CABINET 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
2130 Fordem Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Awards 


HE NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE for 1958 

has been awarded to Boris Pasternak, Russian 
poet and author of the best-selling and widely 
translated novel, Doctor Zhivago, as well as the 
earlier My Sister Life and Themes and Variations. 
Mr. Pasternak has since described himself as 
“obliged” to decline the honor, because of “the 
atmosphere of the society” in which he lives. 
In announcing the award, which has a value equiva- 
lent to $41,420, the Swedish Academy cited Mr. 
Pasternak for “his important achievement both in 
contemporary lyrical poetry and in the field of the 
great Pussian epic tradition.” 

The 1958 fellowship of the ACADEMY OF AMERI- 
CAN POETS has been awarded to Robinson Jeffers, 
whose Hungerfield and Other Poems was pub- 
lished in 1954. The fellowship, a $5,000 award, 
is for “distinguished poetic achievement. 

The U.S. Office of Education has announced a 
grant of $25,000 to the Graduate School of Library 
Service of Rutgers University, under the Coopera- 
tive Research Program. The investigation to be 
conducted has the title, “Effectiveness of Central- 
ized Service in Elementary Schools” and will be 
directed by Professor Mary Gaver of the Library 
School. Also connected with the study will be 
Professor Franklin Stover of the School of Educa- 
tion. This is a pilot project, designed to determine 
whether the contribution of the library in the ele- 
mentary school can be tested objectively. If valid 
methods are found, they will later be applied to a 
sufficient group of schools to determine the general 
effectiveness of elementary schoo] libraries. 


Announcement has been made of the establish- 
ment by HARVARD UNIVERSITY of the Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer University Professorship for the director of 
the university library. Paul H. Buck, director of 
the library and author of the 1938 Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Road to Reunion, will be the first holder 
of the professorship. 

The New York Public Library has named staff 
members Richard J. Wolfe and C. E. Dornbusch 
to receive the first grants-in-aid from its EMILY 
ELLSWORTH FORD SKEEL FUND for bibliographical 
research. Mr. Wolfe, who has been working in the 
economics division of the library, will be enabled 
to carry out an extension of the Sonneck and Upton 
Bibliography of Early Secular American Music, a 
listing first published in 1905 and revised by the 
Library of Congress in 1945. The grant will permit 
Mr. Wolfe to devote full time for one year to the 
development of the bibliography, concentrating on 
the vast and largely unexplored Elliot Shapiro col- 
lection of sheet music acquired by the library's 
music division in 1956. Mr. Dornbusch, assistant 
for exchanges in the acquisition branch of the ref- 
erence library's preparation division, will be under- 
taking a revision and extension of the Bibliography 
of State Participation in the Civil War, 1861-1866, 
last published by the War Department Library in a 


(Continued on page 262) 
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Gives 


LIBRARIANS— 
TEACHERS—STUDENTS 


Help your students take off 
on another good school year 
assisted by the 


MODERN SCIENCE 
COVERAGE 
im 
COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Collier's : 
Encydo ; 


Ey eve 1 a 


Colliers 


the reference sources they need 


to keep pace in this 
SPACE SATELLITE AGE.... 
WRITE FOR THESE! 


Space Satellites, Multi-Stage Rockets, Guided In- 
tercontinental Missiles, Atomic Submarines and 
Lunar Probes are all the results of research in the 
new field of Space Technology and man’s efforts 
to reach or circle the moon. Because COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA was planned and written since 
the advent of the Atomic Age, we feel it can com- 
plement the scientific curriculum of every school. 


“For the encyclopedia with excellent informa- 
tion, thousands of illustrations, diagrams, charts, 
etc., and the most up-to-date scientific material, 
I choose COLLIER’S.” A School Librarian 


COLLIER'S offers you three free booklets; 1) En- 
riching the General Science Curriculum; 2) Space 
Satellites; 3) Rockets and Satellites. For any or 
all three write: Educational Division, Collier's 
Encyclopedia, 640 5th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





HOL-DEN 


SELF-ADHESIVE 
TRANSPARENT 
INSERTABLE 


The answer to labeling 

problems in stacks. 
reference rooms, open shelves and on card catalogs. 
Adheres with slight pressure — no tools — no holes in 
fixtures. Eight transparent colors for instant identifica- 
tion. Label remains clean and legible inside plastic 
holder and is changeable. Made in 6" lengths and 4" 
¥,", %" and |" widths. May be cut to length required 
and makes 3 to 6 ordinary label holders. Write for 
somple ond literature. 


oj | ROE) > Gi ae) i le) 7 wale). 


NEW WINDSOR (NEWBURGH NEW YORK 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
offers 
AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


PROMP1 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on request 


29 W orthington Street 


Springfield 3, Mass. 


(Continued from page 260) 
3d edition in 1913. Mr. Dornbusch’s grant is to 
cover some preliminary work this year, and to 
afford him the opportunity to devote full time to 
the project beginning next year, in the hope that 
the new bibliography will be ready in time for the 
Civil War centennial in 1961. 

Sister Mary Berenice, R.S.M. librarian of Mercy 
Hospital Medical and School of Nursing libraries, 
Buftalo, N.Y., has received a centennial citation 
from ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY “in 
tion for her outstanding library service 


Elizabeth Nesbitt, associate dean of Carnegie 
Library School, and 8 other Pennsylvania women, 
have received gold medals from the state's governor 
and been chosen DISTINGUISHED DAUGHTERS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA this year. The honor was awarded 
to Miss Nesbitt in recognition of her “ability, in- 
fluence, and accomplishments for the people of 
Pennsylvania.” She was cited for ALA executive 
board membership, for her teaching of library work 
with children, as coauthor of A Critical Histor) 
Children’s Literature and author of various articles 
book reviews, and the “‘final and critical chapter of 
~ book on the Newbery Medal books for chil- 

ren. 


recogni- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Catholic Library Association has announced 
a $600 scholarship in library science to be awarded 
each year for graduate study toward the master’s 
degree. Promise of success based on 
record and evidence of need for financial help are 
the criteria for its award. Recipient may enter any 
graduate library school, with the obligation of re 
paying $300 of the grant within two years after 
completion of the librarianship program. For ap- 
plications, which are to be filed at CLA head 
quarters by Jan. 15, 1959, write to the Scholarship 
Committee, Catholic Library Association, Villa 
nova, Penn. 

Bs 8 


collegiate 


OBITUARIES 


Oct. 2. A. THORNTON BisHop, author of books on 


art and architecture; after a stroke; in NYC; 61 
Oct. 2. Dr. MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, pioneer 
ing exponent of birth control and sex education 
who expressed her views in Married Love and other 
works; author of plays, poetry, and, as ERICA FAY 
children’s stories; after a period of ill health; in 
Norbury Park, near Dorking, Surrey, England; 78 
Dr. Stopes’ late husband was Humphrey Verdon 
Roe. 
Oct. 4. Dr. Heptey S. Dimock, YMCA leader 
and author of books on youth character building; 
after a long illness; in San Francisco, Cal.; 67 
Oct. 8. Sin HENRY CHANNON, Conservative mem 
ber of the British Parliament; author of fiction 
(Joan Kennedy, Paradise City) and history (The 
Ludwigs of Bavaria); of a heart ailment; in Lon 
don; 61. 
Oct. 11. Dr. Max J. FRIEDLANDER, art historian 
who wrote many books and treatises on the history 
of art, frequently authenticating valuable paintings; 
in Amsterdam, the Netherlands; 90. 

(Continued on page 265) 
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Drescdart 
budget Aawens 


The products pictured you'll 

recognize immediately as 

long standing library favorites. 

Bro-Dart also offers a full line of standard 
library supplies, covering every 


conceivable library need! 


® 
@ Cold-Gold 
Book Marking Kit 


@ Shelf Supports .. . in Color 

@ Princeton Files .. . in Color 

@ Universal Periodical Covers . . . for circulation 
@ Pamphiet Binders and Boxes 


a rrins@h Remen—pek Cords, Sa See en 
A complete Bane sonient @ Se 


“WRITE FoR mFORMATION Sno Derit INDUSTRIES 


90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey - 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
1N CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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e “INDISPENSABLE” 
@ “MOST USEFUL” 
@ “PEERLESS!” 





| a —ESTABLISHED IN 1905— 
S\2] BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 











THE Book Review Dicsst is a favorite time-saver for more than 
8000 librarians and booksellers. It provides expert criticism on about 
300 new books each month. 


This criticism is in the form of short, informative quotes, pro and 
con, from leading American, English, and Canadian reviews. For 
quick reference, there are subject and title indexes. Also included for 
each title are Dewey Decimal Numbers, LC Order Numbers, subject 
headings, publisher, price, and editorial notes, when necessary. 

Published monthly except in July, the Digest quotes from about 
80 different reviewing periodicals on almost 4000 books a year. Six 
months cumulations are released each August, with bound cumulated 
annuals in February. Every fifth year, there is a cumulated subject 
and title index. 


A list of available annuals and cost of current service on request. 











LIBRARIANS SAY: 


Unusually adaptable, the Dicest has been used by librarians in 
many ways. Here are some of their comments: 

¢ I never dream of buying a book until I have ‘looked it up’ 
in the DicEst. 

* Our fiction department clips the monthly . . . Dicest and 
attaches clippings to the author cards ... (These) are used 
by the public and the staff. 

¢ Our high school pupils are required to read four books a 
year ... (and) are often required to give a critical estimate 
of them .. . (this) is where the DicEst is invaluable. 

Still other librarians say they find the Digest “indispensable,” 
“most useful,” a “peerless” tool. 











Send For Free Illustrated Descriptive Circular 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52, N. Y. 
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Oct. 11. Rev. LoRENZO RIBER, Spanish poet 
(Poesies Completes) and member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy; after a short illness; in Palma de 
Mallorca, Balearic Islands; 76. 


Oct. 11, MAURICE DE VLAMINCK, renowned 
French painter of the fauvist school; writer of fic- 
tion, poetry, political polemics, autobiography; out- 
side Paris; 82. 

Oct. 14. Dr. (EsmME Stuart) LENNOX RoBIN- 
SON, Irish dramatist long associated with Dublin's 
Abbey Theatre; author of The White-Headed Boy, 
The Lost Leader, The Far-Off Hills, other plays; 
in Dublin; 72. Dr. Robinson, who had served as 
secretary to the late playwright, George Bernard 
Shaw, and as organizing librarian of the Carnegie 
Trust in Ireland, has been working until recently 
as coeditor of The Oxford Book of Irish Verse. 


Oct. 16. Dr. ROBERT REDFIELD, University of Chi- 
cago professor; anthropologist who wrote on life 
in Mexico, Yucatan, Guatemala; of lymphatic leu- 
kemia; in Chicago, Ill.; 60. 

Oct. 20. MARGUERITE DupREz LAHEY, bookbinder 
for the Pierpont Morgan Library in NYC who was 
noted for her work on rare books and manuscripts 
collected by the late financiers J. Pierpont Morgan 
and his son; after a brief illness; in Paris; 78. The 
earliest of hundreds of books and manuscripts 
bound by Miss Lahey dated from the 11th century. 


Oct. 23. Dr. Dora ASKOWITH, retired Hunter 
College history teacher; author of Three Outstand- 


ing Women: Mary Fels, Rebekah Kohut and Annie 
Nathan Meyer and Toleration of the Jews Under 
Julius Caesar and Augustus; after a long illness; in 
NYC; 74. Dr. Askowith had been working on an 
autobiography and a book on “Government and 
Religion.” 

Oct. 25. EmMiLie BENSON KNIPE, coauthor with her 
late husband, Dr. ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE, of books 
for children such as Little Miss Fales, The Lucky 
Sixpence, and Polly Trotter, Patriot; in NYC; 88. 
Oct. 24. HENRI BERAUD, anti-British French author 
of The Martyrdom of the Obese, Le Vitriol de Lune, 
Lazare, other books; of lung congrestion; in Ars- 
en-Re, France; 73. 

Oct. 29. Zoe AKINS, playwright (Déclassée; 
Pulitzer-Prize-winning adaptation of Edith Whar- 
ton’s The Old Maid; others); poetess (The Hills 
Grow Smaller); novelist (Forever Young); after 
an illness of three weeks; in Los Angeles, Cal.; 72. 
Before her illness, Miss Akins was working on a 
motion picture and writing her memoirs. 

Oct. 30. ALEXANDER DONALD GROSSET, vice- 
president of Grosset & Dunlap, book publishers; 
after a long illness; in NYC; 59. 

Oct. 30. Ros—E MACAULAY, Dame of the British 
Empire; novelist-essayist whose best-known fiction 
includes Told by an Idiot, Orphan Island, Staying 
with Relations, The World Is My Wilderness; in 
London; 77. Among Miss Macaulay's many books 
are several on travel, a study of The Writings of 
E.. M. Forster, and The Towers of Trebizond, 
which was published in the U.S. last spring. 





Designed for utmost library efficiency by 

our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen .. . finished by fine- 
furniture specialists. Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 

library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 


-PL 


ANNED 


Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 

of Education, and scores of other institutions 

for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 

maintenance. Accepted as standard for 

furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 

public buildings throughout the country. 

Consult Standard Specialists. 

Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 

Plans submitted without obligation. 
STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

LIBRARY DIVISION 
COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*Particularly reasonable for a short time. Write for prices today! 


cat. no. 142 
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Bernard Malamud 


N A RECENT INTERVIEW Bernard Malamud indi- 
cated what may be the major weakness of Amer- 
ican fiction: the writers’ lack of honesty toward 
their material—their preoccupation with “the bi- 
zafre aspects of man, accounting for the steady list 
of ballyhooed bestsellers. . . .” 

“Our fiction is loaded with sickness, homosexu- 
ality, fragmented man, ‘other-directed’ man,” he 
said. “It should be filled with love and sary | and 
hope. We are underselling Man. American fiction 
is at its weakest when we go in for journalistic case 
studies instead of rich personality development.” 

In his three books published over a period of 
nine years Bernard Malamud has been primarily 
concerned with the developmert of personality, 
with personality fulfilling itself. Most of his char- 
acters are Jews (“. . . because I know them. But 
more important, I write about them because the 
Jews are absolutely the very stuff of drama”) and 
the setting is usually Brooklyn, where he was born 
in 1914, the son of Max and Bertha Fidelman Ma- 
lamud, and where he has spent most of his life. His 
mother, who died young, came from a theatrical 
family. His father was a storekeeper, ‘a good man” 
to whom he owes a lot, as readers of The Assistant 
might guess. 

Readers will also recognize the influence of his 
Brooklyn childhood in his work. “My parents 
worked late and I was allowed to stay out and 
wander in the neighborhood. We skated, sledded, 
climbed trees, and played running games,” he said. 
“We gypped the ‘El’ and rode to Coney Island— 
the ocean, especially at night, moved me.” But 
we were good boys. All we wanted was a little 
honest fun. . . . There was adventure and a sense 
that one was a boy. One got to know people all 
over the neighborhood. This is important.” 

Malamud began writing while attending Erasmus 
High School in Brooklyn where his compositions 
were published in the school magazine. He re- 
ceived his B.A. from the College of the City of 
New York in 1936 and his M.A. in English from 
Columbia in 1942. During the depression he 
worked in factories, and later for the government. 
Since 1949 he has combined writing with teaching. 
He is an assistant professor of English at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, where he lives with his 
wife, the former Ann de Chaira, and two children, 
Paul and Janna. 

His credo as a writer was given him by one of 
tis college professors, Theodor Goodman: “Either 
you go in honest or you sink.” And he has tried 
to stick to that ever since. Honesty, compassion for 
his characters, and a quality he calls sadness char- 
acterize his fiction and have brought him praise. 

Critics have compared Malamud’s work with that 
of some of the writers he admires: Dostoevsky, 
Chekhov, Joyce, and Sherwood Anderson. Harvey 
Swados says, in Western Review, he “is one writer 
in a thousand” and that “from now on anyone who 
pretends to speak seriously, either here or abroad, 
of the American literary scene, will have to come 
to grips with his vision of the inner reality of 
American life.” Herbert Gold, writing in the Na- 
tion, considers Malamud’s writings “lyric marvels 

. the headlong architectural daring of a great 
novelist. . . . His unrelenting pity for straining 
souls reminds us of Dostoevsky—if we can imagine 
Dostoevsky tempered by Chagall’s lyric nostalgia 
for a lost Jewish past.” William Peden in the 
New York Times calls him “that rarest of literary 
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rarities, an individualist who is neither freakish nor 
exhibitionistic . . . possessing a gift for characteri- 
zation that is often breathtaking.” 

His first book, The Natural (Harcourt, 1952), 
“an unusual and highly amusing, but not wholly 
successful, allegorical novel about a baseball! hero,” 
received reluctant praise. But his other two books 
brought a chorus of affirmation given to few writers 
of the past decade. 

His second book, The Assistant (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, 1957), is about a poverty-stricken Jewish 
family in New York City. One of its themes, that 
one good turn deserves another and that a man is 
responsible for the life he saves, runs through his 
collection of short stories, The Magic Barrel ( Far- 
rar, 1958), which Richard Sullivan says gains its 
charm from “the profound concern shown in every 
story for people, for human existence, for what 
might even be called the holiness of life... . Every 
one of them is a small, highly individualized work 
of art.” (Chicago Sunday Tribune.) The Assistant 
won the Rosenthal Award of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, and the Daroff Memorial 
Award. Both books were chosen by the Readers’ 
Subscription Club. 

“The purpose of the writer,” Malamud believes, 
“is to keep civilization from destroying itself. But 
without preachment. Artists cannot be ministers. 
As soon as they attempt it, they destroy their 
artistry... . To me writing must be true; it must 
have emotional depth; it must be imaginative. It 
must enflame, destroy, change the reader.” 

Bernard Malamud has brown hair and brown 
eyes, is 5’ 8” tall, and weighs 160 pounds. He is a 
member of P.E.N. and the A.A.U.P. For recrea- 
tion he lists reading and music, walking, and travel. 
In 1956 he received a Partisan Review fellowship 
in fiction, a Rockefeller grant enabling him and his 
family to spend a year in Italy. 

At Yaddo, New York, in August 1958 he began 
work on a novel about a New Yorker who goes out 
West to begin a new spiritual life. It will be the 
story of a Jewish teacher in a non-Jewish milieu. 
And it will show still another “influence,” he says 
—Stendhal. DEAN CADLE 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 











Latin American History 


A Guide to the Literature in English 
By R. A. HUMPHREYS 


This is a descriptive, annotated bibliography that deals with a large 
selection from the huge volume of literature that pertains to Latin 
American history. The book includes sections on bibliographies, peri- 
odicals, general histories, the land, regions and countries. 


Operation Sea Lion 


German Plans for the Invasion of England, 1939-1942 
By RONALD WHEATLEY 


Based on original German documentary evidence, this book describes 
the genesis and development of the German High Command’s plans to 
invade Britain. Mr. Wheatley traces fully the military preparations for 
the English landing, their state of readiness in September 1940, and the 
reasons for the plan’s successive postponements and final rejection. 


7 half-tone plates; 5 maps. $7.00 


The Shaping Vision of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 


By ALAN HEUSER 


Mr. Heuser has written an original study of deep interest for all 
students of Hopkins’ poetry and has made a real addition to the grow- 
ing literature on the subject. Mr. Heuser makes a very thorough ex- 
amination of many of the poems, and the reader will find that his 
appreciation is heightened when the author’s theory is applied to them. 


$3.50 
From the Ends of the Earth 


An Anthology of Polar Writings 
Compiled by AUGUSTINE COURTAULD 


“Tales of great courage, of iron determination, and of stupendous 
achievement. . . If the history of humanity is one of courage, the chap- 
ters having to do with polar exploration are among the brightes. we 
have. No one can read this book without a new appreciation of these 
men or a fuller understanding of regions destined to play a part in 
world affairs which would have appeared impossible a few decades 
ago.”—The Christian Science Monitor. $4.75 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 16 
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Iris Murdoch 


tg 8 greet is the adjective perhaps most fre- 
quently used to describe the work of Iris 
Murdoch, a young English philosopher-novelist. It 
suggests her variety and unpredictability, that seem- 
ing aimlessness of her fiction with its effect (as a 

reviewer in the Manchester Guardian described it) 

. . as if one were placed in front of a bowl of 
coloured fish darting about and occasionally eating 
one another.” But like most tags, “offbeat” is only 
half adequate to its subject, for it fails to suggest 
equally the depth and the significance of Miss 
Murdoch's work. Whether she is roaming in the 
brittle farce-fantasy world of The Flight from the 
Enchanter or in the grindingly drab domestic world 
of The Sandcastle, or interpreting the philosophy of 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Miss Murdoch is in full control 
of her material and is a major figure among younger 
British writers. 

(Jean) Iris Murdoch was born in Dublin, July 
15, 1919, the daughter of Wills John Hughes and 
Irene (Richardson) Murdoch. She was educated in 
England—at the Badminton School in Bristol and 
at Somerville College, Oxford, where she took her 
B.A. with first class honors in classical “Greats” in 
1942. After graduating from college she worked 
for two years (1942-1944) as an assistant principal 
in the British Treasury. In 1944-1946 she was an 
administrative officer with UNRRA, working in 
London, Belgium, and Austria. 

Miss Murdoch returned to academic life in 1947. 
She spent one year on a research studentship in 
philosophy at Newnham College, Cambridge. In 
1948 she returned to Oxford as a fellow of 
St. Anne’s College and a tutor in philosophy, and 
here she remains, teaching and writing. 

Miss Murdoch’s first book was Sartre, Romantic 
Rationalist (Yale, 1953), written for the Yale Stud- 
ies in Modern European Literature and Art. A brief 
but tightly packed essay on the French existentialist 
philosopher, her book was based largely upon a 
study of his novels and his philosophical treatise 
Being and Nothingness. Among the many studies 
of Sartre that have appeared in recent years, hers 
was singled out as “the most objective and useful” 
by the critic Wallace Fowlie, writing in Common- 
weal, and the Times Literary Supplement called it 
“a remarkably intelligent and penetrating introduc- 
tion to and commentary upon Sartre.” 

The transition from philosophy to the kind of 
fiction that Miss Murdoch writes is not so abrupt 
as it may seem. For the questions of appearance 
and reality, freedom and responsibility, which the 
philosopher constantly explores, are at the root of 
her spirited and provocative novels. Her heroes and 
heroines seem engaged in constant flight; their 
world is a labyrinth, part comic, part nightmare. 
The results for the reader are sometimes disturbing 
and exasperating, but always stimulating. Jake 
Donaghue, the hero of her first novel Under the Net 
(Viking, 1954), has some hare-brained and hair- 
raising adventures and meets an assortment of 
idiosyncratic characters. In all this breathless comic 
pace he gets nowhere fast. But his journey is 
delightful reading, thanks to the author's wit. 

If Under the Net left Miss Murdoch's readers 
slightly puzzled, her second novel, The Flight from 
the Enchanter (Viking, 1956) baffled them at every 
turn. But it also charmed most of them. e en- 
chanter in this story is the enigmatic Mischa Fox, 
an international financier. His “‘victims” are a 
wildly assorted but sharply drawn group of charac- 
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ters ranging from a romantic young girl to a dedi- 
cated scholar. “A maddening book, a real piece of 
reviewer's bane. . . .”” wrote Maurice Richardson in 
the New Statesman and Nation. He suggested that 
the author “is suffering from metaphysical affecta- 
tions . . . and has been studying modern European 
influences and attitudes which do not travel across 
the Channel.”’ But other reviewers felt that the book 
should be taken simply as a comic novel. “If its 
philosophical implications are deeper,” the Spectator 
wrote, “there is no compulsion to plumb them. 
Allegory should be its own reward.” 

The Sandcastle (Viking, 1957) has come as 
something of a surprise to Iris Murdoch's readers, 
conditioned as they are to the brilliant, erratic pace 
of the two earlier novels. This is a quiet, rather 
slow moving story of a middle-aged schoolmaster, 
submerged in a marriage of twenty years to a dull, 
shrewish woman. He falls in love with a young art- 
ist. The familiar triangle pattern is enlivened with 
Miss Murdoch's characteristic touches of wit and 
imagination (the schoolmaster’s young daughter, 
for example, practices witchcraft), but her fantasy 
is subordinated to an essentially sober plot. Some 
of Miss Murdoch’s admirers were dismayed by this 
turn of things. James Gray in the Saturday Review 
wrote: “Urgent message from admirers in Wonder- 
land to Iris Murdoch, self-exiled in Suburbia: Please 
come home! All is forgiven!’ Others, however, 
felt that in The Sandcastle she was moving ahead 
toward a deeper and more mature art. The wit 
remains and, for all its stylistic differences, John P. 
Sisk observed in Commonweal, “The Sandcastle is 
really quite close to The Flight from the Enchanter 
especially in its concern with the isolation and 
mystery of each man’s existence... .”. In October, 
1958, Viking published a new novel by Miss Mur- 
doch, The Bell, a satiric portrait of a Utopian 
colony. 

Iris Murdoch married John Oliver Bayley in 
1956. He is a fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
a tutor in English Literature. They live in Oxford. 
In her recreation, as in some of her work, Miss 
Murdoch is staunchly offbeat—her favorite relaxa- 
tion being ju-jitsu, at which she is reported to be 
an expert. VINETA COLBY 
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Conserve typing expense! 


USE 
GAYLORD Ss 


* Overdue Notices 
* Book Orders | 
* Interlibrary Loan Requests \ "a Se 


These up-to-date business type forms 

consolidate processing work. Standardized 

headings fit readily into the requirements 

of any size library. All forms are —_— 
interleafed with snap-out carbons 9), os i 
eliminating fussy handling. One typing [*" ~~ 
makes a complete record — saves time, oe | 
cuts errors. All copies are color coded 

for quick identification. 
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No. 673 — 3 part form, 2-up, for 
overdue notices. Window envelopes 
also available. 
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for book ordering. 


No. 485 — 4 part form for 
interlibrary loan requests. 


All forms may be ordered with or 
without library imprint. 


*Send today for samples and prices. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


Bulletin Bouquets 


To the Editor: 

Mrs. Moore's article, ““Human Resources and the 
Public Library,” in the September 1958 Bulletin 
hits right home! We surely appreciate it—and | 
know the trustees who read [it} will also. Mr 
Taylor also made some good points in his article 
“Interpreting the Role of the School Library 
through Educational Periodicals.” I enjoyed the 
article much. 

JosePpH F. SHUBERT, Library Consultant 
Nevada State Library, Carson Cit) 


Church Libraries 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for the space given to the fast 
growing group of libraries known as church librar 
ies in the September Wilson Library Bulletin. | 
was thrilled over this recognition, as well as the 
information these articles gave. 

In Texas alone there are over 1,200 such librar 
ies—manned by free-time librarians. You might be 
interested to know that out of 30 church libraries 
in the City of Dallas, 11 librarians have gone on to 
library schools and become professional librarians 
in school libraries. 

I am a church librarian and am also a librarian 
of a department branch library at Baylor University 

CLoyp H. McCLuNG 
W ac , Texa 


New SLA Membership Requirements 


The membership of Special Libraries Association 
has voted to take a major step toward raising pro 
fessional standards in the field of special librarian- 
ship. By mail ballot the members approved amend 
ments to the association's constitution to provide 
for new membership requirements based on the 
educational qualifications and professional experi 
ence of individual members. These new requir¢ 
ments were recommended by a Professional Stand 
ards Committee after a two-year study of the 
problem. 

The requirements, which will go into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1959, must be met by all new members of 
the association. Applicants for voting membership 
must be employed in a special library at the time 
of application. 

Other basic qualifications for the senior (active) 
class of membership are a degree in library science 
from a recognized library school, plus three years 
of professional experience in a special library 
There are several equivalent combinations of edu- 


(Continued on page 275) 
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If you had been 
a Librarian in 
CAESAR'S Rome 


. -- you would have been a more than usually 
erudite Greek slave with a profound knowledge 
of ancient Greek and modern Roman literature. 





You would have been adept at mending 





papyri and you would have had practice 





in rolling manuscripts neatly. But... you would 





have had absolutely no worries 
about bookbindings ... 





However, as a modern librarian, you 
need have no binding worries either, for 
today you can always specify Holliston’s 
Roxite Library Buckram. 


With Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram, books do circulate 
better and wear longer even under the most adverse handling. 
Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram has been especially designed 
for hard library usage but its rugged strength does not mean 
that it is either dull or unattractive. On the contrary! It comes 
in an infinite variety of colors that give a bright “new” look to 
worn out books and puts them back into circulation again. 


OLLISTON 
Fe 2 Fl U6» 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York * Chicago * Philadelphia * Milwaukee * San Francisco 
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_ LIBRARY _— 
REVIEW 


A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 


The new number should make particular appeal to American, 
Canadian, and Commonwealth librarians generally as it carries a 
symposium on the subject of library training standards in Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States, the contributors to it being 
PROF. RAYMOND IRWIN, President of the Library Association 
and Director of the School of Librarianship and Archives at the 
University of London; J. C. HARRISON of the School of 
Librarianship at Manchester; W. B. PATON, Hon. Secretary of 
the Library Association and first Head of the Scottish School of 
Librarianship in Glasgow; ERIK J. SPICER, Deputy Librarian, 
Ottawa Public Library; and MISS ELIZABETH H. MORTON, 
Executive Secretary to the Canadian Library Association. 


The issue following will deal particularly with the American 


view. 


Contributors of general articles and reviews include Pror. R. 
IRWIN, J. R. SEATON of the National Library of Scotland, F. M. 
GARDNER of Luton, Davi GuNsTON, Dr. HaRoLp LANCouR, R. D. 
Mac eon, J. B. Purpie of Renfrewshire County, Pror. A. BROowN- 
ING, Pror. M. F. M. MEIKLEJOHN, W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, Dr. 
W. R. AITKEN of Ayrshire, and others. 


Subscriptions for issues for 1959 are now being invited at the 
rate of $2.00 per annum post free from LIBRARY REVIEW, 3, Dunlop 
Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3, Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 
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Write For 
These 


Librarians ordering by Dec. 1 can benefit by the 
prepublication price of $10 (regularly $15) for the 
586-page illustrated and indexed Osborne Collec- 
tion of Early Children’s Books, 1566-1910: A 
Catalogue. The volume, which is illustrated with 
41 half-tones, 50 line cuts, and 10 color plates and 
bound in stamped cloth, is obtainable from the 
Toronto Public Libraries, College and St. George 
Sts., Toronto 2-B, Canada. It provides an anno- 
tated list of about 2,700 items in the collection 
housed by the library. Payment should be made by 
bank draft or money order in Canadian funds. 
Unesco coupons will be accepted. 


Best Articles & Stories magazine, in its 2d year 
of publication, publishes quality articles, stories, 
and poems nominated by editors of the journals 
and quarterlies in which they first appeared as the 
best they have published in the current season. Not 
a digest, the magazine, which carries no advertis- 
ing, reproduces all material in the complete text. 
For information, write to Best Articles & Stories, 
1757 Devon Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 


i] 

A Check List of Books for Children, Youth, 
Young Adults, issued by the Westminster Press, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Penn., is a 
list. of Westminster titles which gives age level 
and school grade and lists recommendations which 
the books may have received from standard review- 
ing and selection aids. The annual list is available 
on request without charge. 


Contemporary Library Design is the first publi- 
cation in Syracuse University School of Library 
Science’s new series, “Frontiers of Librarianship.” 
Edited by Dean Wayne S. Yenawine, it contains 
three papers presented at a July 1957 symposium 
on contemporary library design sponsored by the 
school: “Public Library Design” by Francis Keally; 
“School Library Design” by Margaret I. Rufsvold; 
“College and University Library Buildings” by 
Howard Rovelstad. The publication, in 26-page 
pamphlet form, can be obtained at $1.50 a copy 
from the school, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


A Cumulative Index to the Law Library Journal’ s 
first 50 volumes, published by the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, will be distributed early 
in 1959. The one-volume Index, with detailed 
author-subject analysis, will be available at $16 
per copy. Orders may be placed now with Dorothy 
Salmon, Law Librarian, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 


Ss 8 
Children’s Books 1958; Children’s Books Sug- 
gested as Holiday Gifts, issued in connection with 
the annual exhibition currently on display at the 
New York Public Library, can be secured free at 
the library and its branches; or for 10c by mail. 
Address NYPL, Fifth eg and 42d St., NYC. 
ie 


(Continued on page 274) 
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NO OTHER 


CATALOG 
CARDS 


CAN MATCH 


DEMCO 
QUALITY! 


UNRULED 


SPECIAL TYPEWRITER 





TYPEWRITER 








ee ae 


RULED FOR PEN 


Demco Catalog Card stock is made 
from 100% cotton fiber to provide 
an excellent typing surface and 
superior erasing qualities. All cut- 
ting of cards is done in Demco’s own 
plant under perfect atmospheric con- 
trol...all cards are uniform in size 
for perfect fitting into catalog draw- 
ers... holes in cards are drill punched 
for smooth edges and perfect align- 
ment. Yes, for the best... be sure to 
buy Demco Catalog Cards. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


fi LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. «+ New Haven 2, Conn. 





(Continued from page 273) 

“This Is New York,” a list of suggested reading 
which appeared as the October edition of the 
New York Public Library's Branch Library Book 
News, contains 124 briefly annotated titles in its 
9 pages. They comprise works of fiction set in 
New York; histories of the city; studies of its gov- 
ernment, industries, and institutions; its arts; pro- 
files of personalities identified with New York; 
guidebooks to the metropolis. Copies may be ob- 
tained free at the library of by mail for 20c each. 
Address NYPL, Fifth Ave. and 42d St., NYC 18. 


Le 

Special Days, Weeks and Months in 1959 
(issued in previous years by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce) has been combined in a single publica- 
tion with Chases’ Calendar of Annual Events. It 
is available at $1 a copy from: Apple Tree Press, 
2322 Mallery St., Flint 4, Mich. Quantity prices 
on request. 


ae 
Dates for Catholic Book Week are Feb. 22-28. 
For information on theme, display aids, and other 
materials, write to the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, Villanova University, Villanova, Penn. 


The School Library Association of California's 
professional quarterly, now in its 30th year, is 
available on subscription at $2.50 to out-of-state 
persons. In addition, back copies for the year 1955- 
1956 or any earlier year, may be obtained, subject 
to stock, at 4 issues for $1. Cash or stamps accept- 
able. Address SLAC Editor, 1505 N. Marengo 
Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

id 


Copies of the Jesse Stuart number of The Ameri- 
can Book Collector (Sept. 1958 issue) can be se- 


cured at $1 a copy from the publication's offices at 
1822 School St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
s6 


Available free to librarians who request it on 
official letterhead is the 13th annual (1959) edi- 
tion of the CRS Handbook. It is an annotated list 
of approximately 1,000 books of many publishers, 
arranged by subject areas and grade levels from 
kindergarten through senior high school, with spe- 
cial emphasis on books for remedial reading. Ad- 
dress: Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 

ae 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library has prepared the 
1957 edition of its annual “Outstanding Educa- 
tional Books of 1957.”" The list describes the books 
briefly and gives prices, publishers, and publishers’ 
addresses. It is available at five cents a copy (cash, 
please) from: Publications Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. Special rates for quantity orders. 

s 68 


An Interim Bibliography on the International 
Geophysical Year has been published by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. This is the first of a 
series of bibliographies on the International Geo- 
physical Year to be prepared by the Library of 
Congress as a joint project of the library, the acad- 
emy, and the National Science Foundation. The 
64-page publication lists 704 references published 
between January 1951 and August 1958, and is 
priced at $1, postage prepaid. Orders should be 
addressed to the Publications Office, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Washington 25, D.C. 

| 
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The Directory of American Librarians who Stud- 
ied or Worked Abroad, 1940-58, prepared by Mary 
Duncan Carter, chairman, Exchange of Persons 
Committee, International Relations Round Table, 
American Library Association, includes names of 
approximately 275 librarians who submitted this 
information to the chairman before June 1, 1958. 
Names received later will form a supplement to be 
published in Leads. The Directory may be secured 
by sending $1 to the treasurer of I.R.R.T., Harland 
Carpenter, Director, Wilmington Institute Free Li- 
brary, Wilmington, Del. 

8 8 

The new Listening Library, Inc., 10 E. 44th St., 
NYC 17, is a center for spoken word recordings. 
Library members are entitled to rent “Talking 
Books” by mail or in person, and have the privilege 
of purchasing at discounts many commercial, 12” 
spoken word recordings on 331% or 1634 rpm discs. 
The library stocks phonograph “reading machines,” 
turntable adaptors, earphones, and pillow speakers 
for sale at reduced prices to members. A monthly 
news sheet featuring new spoken word releases and 
other items of interest in the field is sent to 
library members. Write the library for complete 
information. 

a 8 


How to Use "A Parent's Guide to Children’s 
Reading,” a companion-pamphlet to the Nancy 
Larrick book that was published under National 
Book Committee sponsorship, gives suggestions for 
teachers, librarians, and youth-group leaders. The 
pamphlet has been prepared and distributed by the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute and the 
American Book Publishers Council in cooperation 
with the National Book Committee, 24 W. 40th 
St., NYC 18. 

| 


“Branch Library Service for Dallas,”’ the 90-page 
report of a survey conducted by Dr. Lowell Martin 
and sponsored by the Dallas Friends of the Library, 
is available on interlibrary loan from the Dallas, 
Tex., Public Library. The survey, a blueprint of 
the library system's needs, was sent to ‘outstanding 
citizens interested in community development.’ 

The 9-page, illustrated pamphlet, A Public Li- 
brary System for Baltimore County, Md., embody- 
ing the recommendations of the library's board of 
trustees, is also based on a survey conducted under 
the direction of Dr. Martin. It presents a plan that 
is “feasible and attainable.” One copy of the pam- 
phlet is available free to any library. Requests 
should be addressed to: Baltimore County Public 
Library, 28 W. Susquehanna Ave., Towson 4, Md. 


A complete unit, including base and 50 minia- 
ture flags of United Nat.ons member states, is 
among display items manufactured by Library 
Products, Inc., Sturgis, Mich. Write for catalog. 





@ 1958 Edition NOW Ready 
OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and cross 
references (501) and Supplementary Headings (58). 
Use on ANY SIZE folders. List of headings. Bibliog- 
raphy. Leaflet listing headings by school subject. 
829 gummed labels. $10. postpaid 
2823 Gage Avenue, 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co. Huntington Park 2. Cait. 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


Officers for 1959 of the California Library As- 
sociation are: 
Pangea tee D. Covey, 
College Library, Sacrament 
Vice PRESIDENT-PRESIDENT ELECT June E. Bayless, //- 
brarian, San Marino Public Library 
Executive SecreTarY—Edna H. Yelland, Berkeley 


librarian, Sacramento State 


New officers of the Mountain Plains Library 


Association are: 
PresIDENT—Robert Thomas, 
Public Library 
VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT 
librarian, Utah State University, Logan 
SECRETARY—Elizabeth Adcock, Mevarten, 
Library, Greeley, Col. 
TrREASURER—Irene Bogan, catalog librar 


Greeley 

The officers for 1959 for the school Libraries 
Section of the New York Library Association are: 
PRESIDENT High School ai 

Niskayuna, 
Vice-PRESIDENT 

Elmont 
SecreTary—Betty Jane Connors, 

School, Churchveille 
TreasureR—Laura Wedge, High School, Herkimer 
Boarp OF Direcrors—Jean Sanders, Ogden School 


ley Stream 
Ss 8 


Hutchinson, Kans., 


librarian, 


Milton C. Abrams 


Weld County 


A ian, Colorado State 
College, 


Laura E. Vroman, Senior 
Schenectady 


—Doris Place, Gotham 


Avenue School 


Churchville-Chili Central 


Officers of the Kansas Library Association are: 
PRESIDENT—Ruth Hanson, William Allen White Library, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
VicE-PRESIDENT and PresIDENT-ELect—Oneita Johnson, 
librarian, Public Library, Pratt 
SECRETARY—Martha Stucky, /ibrarian, 
School 
TreASURER—Leona 
lorth Newton 


Manhatian High 


Krehbiel, Bethel College, 


s 6 
WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 270) 


cation and experience. The junior (associate) 
membership requires the same education but less 
experience. There is also an affiliate membership 
for those engaged in bibliographic work outside a 
special library. The institutional membership has 
been replaced by a sustaining membership for 
organizations desiring to support the association 
financially. 

It is felt that the adoption of these membership 
requirements by SLA is of particular significance 
in view of the current emphasis on the importance 
of scientific and technical literature in military and 
civilian research programs, and that the fullest use 
of the rapidly growing body of technical knowl- 
edge can be made only if fully qualified librarians, 
who are experts in the selection, organization, and 
dissemination of technical literature, are in charge 
of special libraries and information centers. 

Further information about requirements for mem- 
bership may be obtained from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Special Libraries Association, 31 E. 10th 
Street, NYC 3. 


librarian, 





A “Must” for everybody seriously interested in the theatre 


METHOD - OR MADNESS? 
by Robert Lewis 


“The most important new book on theatre technique in many years.” 


“Bob Lewis has one of the clearest minds and is one of the wittiest men in the theatre. 


—HeENrY HEweEs, Saturday Review 


” 


—E.LIA KAZAN 





Based on the highly acclaimed series of lectures on the Stanislavski 
“Method” of acting as delivered at the Playhouse Theatre, N.Y., 


in 1957 


to turn-away audiences of actors, directors and working theatre people. 
Demolishes the myth and nonsense that has grown up around “The 
Method” and points the way to a workable stage technique. The dynamic 
and articulate Mr. Lewis is one of the country’s top directors. 





INTRODUCTION BY HAROLD CLURMAN ¢ PHOTOS 
ORIGINAL CHART OF "THE METHOD" 


Publication date, December 1, Price, $3.00 





SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 25 W. 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36 
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HERE ARE two views that I 
"T si never forget—one the 
miraculous sunset which I 
saw after P.N.L.A. on the boat 
trip from Victoria to Seattle; the 
other, the panorama that unfolded 
on the last two hours of the flight 
from Seattle to Juneau. It was a clear day, 
so it was possible to fly fairly low. At times 
we skimmed the emerald-green islands that 
dot the inner passage. Again we looked 
down on the Preavily forested mountains 
that rise sharply from the sea. And always 
at the right were the dazzling snow caps 
of the Coast Range. The scenery along the 
Alaska Panhandle surpasses anything I 
have ever seen. 

Four days in Juneau were not enough, 
but I had an advantage over a tourist since 
my time was planned in advance by friends. 
I was driven over almost every inch of the 
65 miles of highways around this progres- 
sive capital city. Plans call for a highway 
connecting Juneau with the Alaska High- 
way, but now most roads end at the sea, 
a mountain, or the Mendenhall Glacier. 
Everyone with sailing skill and enough 
money has a boat. 

The whole business of transportation is 
treated so nonchalantly by Alaskans that it 
would be easy to overlook the skill of the 
“bush pilots” (three generations in at least 
one instance) and the pilots of private and 
commercial planes. Distances in interior 
Alaska, which formerly took weeks to 
cover by dog sled, are now traveled in a 
few hours. Good landing fields are few 
and far between except on established 
commercial air routes. Landing gear on 
small planes is adapted to the area in 
which they fly: skis for ice, pontoons for 
water, and wheels that often have to bum 
along in rough fields on take-off and land- 


ings. 


omment 


All this explains some of the 

problems of book distribution in 

Alaska. As Dorothy Phelps, ter- 

ritorial librarian, told me, they 

rarely ship more than ten books 

in a package. In many cases the 

final destination may involve hand 

or back transportation from car to plane to 
boat or from boat to car to plane. 


Compton's, if you haven’t seen our 
brochure “Progress in Transporta- 
tion,” you might like to have a copy. 
When I planned the brochure, I wasn’t 
so interested in informing people about 
transportation as I was in showing how 
thoroughly Compton's covers each area of 
knowledge. 


_ecneen OF transportation and of 


As a publishing house, we yield to no 
one in our encouragement of broad read- 
ing. That's why we include so many fre- 
quently revised bibliographies. But, in our 
continuous job of building and revising 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, we have 
to work on the assumption that insofar as 
informational material is concerned, Comp- 
ton’s may be the only dependable source. 
And that is true of countless classrooms, 
homes, and even many school and public 
libraries. 

To show thoroughness of coverage, qual- 
ity of materials, and the values of index- 
ing, I developed this brochure. The big 
job was choosing a candidate from the 
many subject-matter fields proposed. Why 
was Transportation chosen? Probably be- 
cause I have happily ridden anything that 
would take me somewhere—horse, mule, 
car, train, airplane, ship. Alas, I have 
never ridden an elephant or camel. I hope 
to, though. 

L. 5k. 


ComPTON’s PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. «+ CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Digging History Out of Journalism, 


Mugbooks, and Chambers of Commerce’ 
By Glenn S. Dumke 


N THE Los Angeles Times for July 3, 1887, 

there appeared a real estate advertisement 
with the following verse: 

Go wing thy flight from star to star 

From world to luminous world as far 

As the universe spreads its flaring wall 

Take all the pleasures of all the spheres 

And multiply each through endless years 

One winter at Vernon is worth them all. 


Now Vernon, for those of you who are un- 
acquainted with southern California, started 
out to be a small suburb southeast of the 
civic center of Los Angeles and it currently 
is one of the most heavily and unattractively 
developed of the city’s industrial districts. Yet 
there was a time, as this advertisement shows 
us, when Vernon was a respectable residential 
area, noted for its appeal to people who liked 
good living, a semi-tropical climate, and the 
Opportunity to raise a few crops in their 
expanded backyards. I have examined the 
printed records of the period of the 1880's 
in southern California exhaus- 
tively, and I can recall no reference in any 
book—except the one I wrote which makes 
use of this source—which so clearly depicts 
the status of early Vernon and incorporates 
within it so much information as this one 
quotation. 


somewhat 


* Talk given at a meeting of the Reference Services 
Division at the ALA Conference in San Francisco, on 
July 18, 1958. 

Glenn Dumke is 
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This was a quotation from a newspaper. 
Newspapers are commonly not considered to 
be the best sources for unbiased and objective 
history, and yet they contain, as this demon- 
strates, much worthwhile material which is 
unavailable elsewhere. Certainly for the boom 
period of the 1880's in California, news- 
papers constitute one of the best, if not the 
best, record of what happened in those turbu- 
lent times. 

Another journalistic example, from the 
Los Angeles Tribune of December 19, 1886, 
demonstrated the enthusiasm with which new 
residents of California advertised their new 
home to less fortunate colleagues who had 
remained in the East or Middle West. 

WHEREAS we the members of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation, having endured the tortures inseparably 
connected with life in a region of ice and snow, 
and having fled from our beloved state to this 
favored land, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that we deeply 
sympathize with our friends and former fellow 
citizens in Illinois who still endure the ills they 
have rather than fly to pleasures that they know not 
of. 

RESOLVED, that in this grand country we have 
the tallest mountains, the biggest trees, the crooked- 
est railroads, the driest rivers, the loveliest flowers, 
the smoothest ocean, the finest fruits, the mildest 
lives, the softest breezes, the purest air, the heaviest 
pumpkins, the best schools, the most numerous 
stars, the most bashful real estate agents, the bright 
est skies, and the most genial sunshine to be found 
anywhere else in North America. 

RESOLVED, that we heartily welcome other refu 
gees from Illinois and will do all in our power to 
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make them realize that they are sojourning in a 
“City of the Angels” where their hearts will be 
irrigated by living waters flowing from the peren- 
nial fountains of health, happiness and longevity. 

All of which is respectively submitted in faith, 
hope, and climate. 


Such journalism not only helped to record 
history, it also helped to make it, by its dis- 
tribution in the East at a time when people 
were in a frame of mind to be encouraged. 

In the Los Angeles papers of the 1920's 
there appeared a series of advertisements of 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation. One of 
them is of particular interest because it an- 
nounced to all that Courtney C. Julian had 
some excellent oil prospects in a field known 
as Santa Fe Springs, and that he needed 
money for immediate development. He urged 
people to send him this money with the hope 
and expectation that large profits would be 
forthcoming ; “but,” he said, “no widows or 
orphans need apply.” And he came out 
frankly with the statement that this was a 
speculation and if anybody wanted to take a 
good gamble, this was it. The fact of the 
matter was that he needed a few thousand 
dollars to develop some options in that area, 
and within a very few weeks gullible and 
enthusiastic people of southern California 
had sent him, as a result of these advertise- 
ments, more than a hundred thousand, com- 
pletely without security and almost wholly 
in response to these newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

Many of you know what happened to the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation or “Julian 
Pete’’ as it was more popularly called. It 
developed into a huge organization, erupted 
into one of the biggest and messiest financial 
scandals of all western history, dragging 
down with it the district attorney of Los An- 
geles and besmirching many other reputable 
and responsible citizens, and at the depth of 
the depression Julian himself died a suicide 
in Shanghai, China. The story of “Julian 
Pete,” which is one of the most spectacular 
and colorful episodes in the history of west- 
ern business, can be traced fully only through 
newspapers. 


Mughooks 


If you visit the stacks of any well-equipped 
historical library, you will see shelves of 
heavy telephone-book-size volumes, usually 
expensively bound, which are known as the 
“county histories’” or ‘“mugbooks.” These 
books were written by individuals, some of 
them highly qualified, some without any 
background or experience in historical writ- 
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ing whatsoever, on a subscription basis, usu- 
ally with the idea that after the history of a 
county or a city or a region was written, it 
could be published with the proc eeds of fees 
paid by individuals whose biographies and 
portraits appeared in an appendix which was 
often many times the length of the history. 
A glance at these mugbooks will show page 
after page of self-righteous, bearded gentle- 
men, each of whom was apparently a paragon 
of virtue, industry, rugged American quali- 
ties, and the Horatio Alger tradition. The 
beards no one can deny; but the self- 
righteousness is under serious question con- 
sidering the fact that the Victorian era was 
noted for the superficiality of its moral sense. 
Yet if one reads only the biographies, the 
picture one gets is that of a society composed 
entirely of stuffy, colorless individuals, each 
extremely virtuous and constructive, industri- 
ously cooperating like the impersonal inhabi- 
tants of an anthill while building a new com- 
munity. You and I know this was simply 
not true. These were men and women—some 
of them good, some of them bad, some of 
them in between. Most of them were good 
men and true, but some of them as Guinn, 
author of one of the best of the mugbook 
histories, says, were 

. . . fellows who had left their consciences (that is, 
if they had any to leave) on the other side of the 
Rockies. These professionals had learned the tricks 
of their trade in the boom cities of the West when 
that great wave of immigration which began mov- 
ing after the close of the war was sweeping west- 
ward from the Mississippi River to the shores of 
the Pacific. These came here not to build up the 
country, but to make money—honestly, if they 
could not make it any other way. It is needless to 
say they made it the other way. 


And even the Los Angeles Times said that 
many of the newcomers were 

. dudes, loafers, paupers, those who expect to 
astonish the natives, those who were afraid to pull 
off their coats, cheap politicians, business scrubs, 
impecunious clerks, lawyers and doctors. 


And some of them were even accused of 
hanging oranges on Joshua trees and selling 
desert lots to greenhorns as citrus groves. In 
other words these were people, and in spite 
of a culture and an age which made it un- 
fashionable to expose one’s feelings, person- 
ality or character, they were still human 
beings. 

Now you might think, with all of these 
negative characteristics and especially consid- 
ering the fact that the author had to remem- 
ber that the people he was writing about were 
helping to pay his bill, mugbook biographies 


would be of little use in historical research. 
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The opposite is the fact. Without the mug- 
books, without the attention paid to individu- 
als who otherwise would not have appeared 
in the pages of broader histories, without the 
portraits which they give, both in text and 
photograph of the community leaders of that 
period, it would be very difficult to the re- 
gional historian to obtain a complete picture 
of that time. The mere fact that the biogra- 
phies were eulogistic does not detract from 
their historical value. This factor merely pre- 
sents an additional challenge to the historian 
in his customary job of weighing historical 
evidence. 

Furthermore, the historical sections of 
these mugbooks are often very well done. 
James M. Guinn, whom I quoted earlier, 
wrote in the form of mugbooks two of the 
best histories of the Los Angeles region. 
Guinn was also superintendent of the Los 
Angeles city schools and was a periodic con- 
tributor to the annual of the Historical Soci- 
ety of Southern California. He knew what 
he was talking about. And the histories that 
he wrote give us information that simply 
does not appear in other sources. His anal- 
ysis, for instance, of the economic flurry of 
the 1860's as it affected the Santa Ana region 
is unduplicated anywhere. And certainly my 
own studies in the economic history of south- 
ern California during the post-Civil War 
period would have been far less complete and 
much more difficult if the county histories 
had not been thoroughly consulted. 

There is one additional point which I think 
needs mentioning. I intend to mention it 
because it happens to be one of my hobbies. 
It is that history is really an account of 
people. And although many pages of his- 
tory books concern trends and abstractions 
and currents and causes and results and sta- 
tistics, still all of these things were caused 
by people. If one understands the people of 
an era, one understands the abstract gener- 
alities concerning them. If one does not have 
a comprehension of the people, then the 
abstractions mean little. I think, myself, that 
this is one of the reasons why most people 
are not interested in history. It is presented 
to, them in their early schools years in such 
broad and general and abstract terms that it 
carries little interest. Not until they become 
graduate students in the field do they dig 
deeply enough into a period so that the 
people really live. And then, of course, his- 
tory becomes utterly fascinating. 

To depreciate, therefore, the value of these 
mugbooks with their stiffly posed photo- 
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graphs, their stilted complimentary phraseol- 
ogy, and the fact that some of the authors 
were not as well trained historically as they 
might have been is merely to say that one is 
uninterested in the people of an era, and this 
to the historian can never be valid. Some 
future foolish historian will depict the events 
of this week by saying merely that “United 
States Marines were landed in Lebanon to 
preserve the balance of power in the Middle 
East.” And the fact that a shrewd Egyptian 
with driving ambitions and a thirst for oil 
and power, a chunky Russian willing to play 
with human destiny to promote his own in- 
terests, and a conniving politician from a 
tiny country who happens to be on our side 
are all using the quite legitimate aspirations 
of Arab nationalists and men’s fear of war to 
promote their own ends will be utterly for- 
gotten, and men who might have studied the 
incident to prevent a repetition of it will be 
turned away by lack of interest. If history 
has a curse, it is its fanatical insistence on 
dehumanizing itself. 


Chambers of Commerce 


The third source of information for re- 
gional history that I want to stress today has 
to do with chambers of commerce. Chambers 
of commerce, publicists, advertising organi- 
zations, promotional groups of one sort or 
another, and such phenomena are ordinarily 
not concerned with objective data. It is there- 
fore difficult for the average person to under- 
stand why chamber of commerce pamphlets, 
the astronomical statistics that appear in the 
local press which emerge from such organi- 
zations, and similar information are of any 
value at all. I would like to point out that 
they are of tremendous value—again, with the 
ever-present reservation that it is necessary 
always for the historian to use well his tech- 
niques of weighing historical evidence before 
coming to any conclusions. But in many cases 
literature from promotional groups can give 
a better picture of the psychology and the 
attitudes of a period than can all of the care- 
fully weighed, predigested analyses by calmer 
observers. 

Historians are prone to forget that most 
history is made by men who do things, not 
men who analyze things, and the man who 
does things is interested in getting his job 
done as quickly and as effectively as possible 
If a promoter in the 1880's wanted to sell 
land in a tract, he was interested in convinc- 
ing people of the value of the tract, and in 
laying forth his arguments he pulled out al! 
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the stops he could think of. In so doing, he 
proceeded to document for the use of future 
historians many of the characteristics of life 
in a new land, and the mere fact that he 
exaggerated and emphasized certain items at 
the expense of others indicate to the historian 
some excellent guidelines as to the mental 
makeup of the people who lived in that 
period and in that area. 

The tendency of many modern libraries 
to concentrate with more emphasis on col- 
lection of ephemera is, I think, a healthy 
sign. Certainly, it will fill gaps in many areas 
of our history. It is interesting that in periods 
remote from our own the most enlightening 
comments can sometimes be made by materi- 
als not designed to stand for all time, collo- 
quialisms scratched on a Roman wall, busi- 
ness reports from an early commercial firm, 
political pamphlets by an author who was not 
interested at all in historical accuracy, but 
who was merely trying to promote somebody 
and ruin someone else at the same time. This 
is documentation which is very close to life, 
and the closer to life a historian can get the 
more accurate his carefully weighed evalu- 
ation of that life will be. 

I have examined many of the pamphlets, 
folders, brochures, tract maps, plats, and 
prospectuses of the early real estate men in 
southern California; and yet the prize ex- 
ample of them all I have never seen. If any 
of you have an indication as to where I might 
obtain a copy, I would be most grateful. A 
group of promoters from Chicago planned a 
town on the banks of the San Gabriel River 
near the present town of Azusa. They called 
it Chicago Park. It was located on a part of 
the San Francisquito Ranch lands and con- 
sisted of a rectangular plot some two and one- 
half blocks long by five blocks wide. Most 
of the lots were small, 25’ by 133’, and street 
names such as State and Dearborn recall the 
promoters’ affinity for the windy city. Chi- 
cago Park was an especially remarkable boom 
achievement because it was platted squarely 
in the sandy bed of the San Gabriel River. 
This fact produced a poster which I have 
never seen. The poster supposedly showed 
steamers on their way up the rippling waters 
of the San Gabriel, landing their rich cargoes 
on the busy wharves of Chicago Park. Only 
a southern Californian can appreciate the 
joke, for the San Gabriel River consists 
largely of underground flow and its surface 
waters never rise more than a few inches 
except during brief floods. I have never seen 
one of these posters, but there are so many 
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references to them that I have no doubt that 
they actually existed for out-of-state distribu- 
tion. What could they tell us? First, that 
sales were expected to be made to people who 
did not live in the area; secondly, that urban 
development, not rural, was the goal of the 
midwestern newcomers; thirdly, that the 
Middle West was represented in the southern 
California boom; fourthly, that economic 
profit through ocean trade, however hypo- 
thetical, was appealing to the aims and aspi- 
rations of these people; fifthly, that not all 
promoters were members of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. But we could go on at length. 
If such a poster really exists, it could tell us 
much about southern California in the boom 
of the ’80’s, and even if it does not, the mere 
fact that it was mentioned indicates certain 
historical facts which are incontrovertible. | 
know it is not necessary to talk some !ibrar- 
ians into realizing the value of ephemera, but 
it is surprising how many libraries place small 
value on such materials. 

Now for a few suggestions which come out 
of my experience as a historian working with 
the various types of materials that I have been 
talking about. I think that every library 
and this even includes small town libraries 
with some interest in local history—should 
attempt to maintain as complete a file as 
possible of at least one good regional news- 
paper. Two things can be done with this file: 
First, it can be put into microfilm and thus 
not occupy the space that newspaper files 
ordinarily consume, and secondly, it should 
be indexed. I am not talking about an ex- 
haustive index. I am merely suggesting that, 
for optimum use, some of the reference books 
in the area’s history might be checked over 
for a list of important names and events and 
then these items noted and card-filed so that 
the researcher would at least have a beginning 
in his attempt to utilize the material. It would 
seem to me that this might even be an accept- 
able project for a graduate student of a 
nearby college history department, maybe not 
a Ph.D. candidate, but someone working for 
his M.A. Obviously, his project would not 
consist solely of the index, but in working up 
some regional history topic the student would 
gain enough information so that he could 
prepare such an index with a minimum of 
effort. In addition to microfilming, some 
sample copies of the original paper should be 
kept so that the format of the early 1900's 
can be compared with the presentation of 
today. 

Obviously, I am being modest in my re- 
quest. I would like very much to see al/ 
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newspapers kept and certainly more than one 
in every area, but I realize the material limi- 
tations of library staffs and budgets, and I 
will not ask for the moon. 

As far as mugbooks are concerned, I would 
keep them all, even the bad ones. There are 
some individuals who are mentioned only 
Once in one volume, and this constitutes the 
only historical data concerning them. They 
are simply too valuable to throw away. One 
method which I think libraries have neglected 
in gathering them is to indicate to the citizens 
of a community that it would be interested 
in acquiring these volumes. Many families 
have them with no idea at all of their value 
and with no possibility of ever putting them 


to good use. 
é 
E phemera 


With regard to ephemera, I cannot be too 
emphatic. I think every library which has any 
pretentions at all of being a historical source 
should collect and keep all of such materials 
that it possibly can manage. Here again the 
local community is a good source, and many 
persons would be glad to turn over to the li- 
brary accumulations of such materials, where 
they have inadvertently been saved, to avoid 
the trouble of destroying them. 

If I have a complaint, it is that the small 
regional library, which often considers re- 
search materials beyond its province, is 
neglecting its great opportunity to be the 
chief medium of preservation of such types 
of materials. And, if properly managed, the 
job should be relatively easy and inexpensive. 

‘Now, in conclusion, I should like to sum 
up my reasons why I think these three types 
of materials I have talked about are impor- 
tant. First, they are highly significant be- 
cause, as I said before, these are the materials 
which emphasize people, and people are the 
stuff of which history is made. In teacher 
education, it would seem to me that one of 
the best ways of getting students interested 
in history in general would be through the 
medium of local or regional history, particu- 
larly by way of the individuals connected 
with it who might in turn have been associ- 
ated with their own families or backgrounds. 
Materials such as these make history very 
much alive. The daily press, with its inter- 
pretation of life in a community, its adver- 
tisements, editorials, cartoons, and pictures, 
is one of the most excellent historical sources 
because it gives one a quick insight into the 
patterns of thought of a particular period 
and culture. I think one of the reasons that 
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we find it so hard today to accept the sack 
dress is that it really requires the cultural 
milieu of the 1920's to appreciate it. 

Secondly, I can think of no better type of 
material with which to acquaint a student 
of history with the basic techniques of the 
weighing of historical evidence. None of 
these sources that we have been talking about 
is really dependable in terms of fact. They 
all have a tendency to exaggerate, warp, and 
twist for specific purposes. A student who 
can draw out of such materials a well bal- 
anced, thoughtful, and reasonable analysis 
has learned practically all there is to know 
about judging historical documents. 

And finally, the record of a people and a 
time is always important, and libraries, I 
think, have the responsibility—and I know 
that they realize it—of preserving these cul- 
tures for whatever value they may have to 
future society. Newspapers, local history, 
and promotional literature are perhaps more 
directly reflective of the immediate problems 
of a people than any other type of historical 
source. They should be preserved because it 
is the duty of our culture to preserve its past. 

Let me conclude with a final illustration. 
In the Los Angeles Times, March 5, 1887, 
an article appeared. 

STILL CUTTING 

The Railroads Get the Knife in a Little Further 

San Francisco, March 4. 

All overland roads this morning made open rates 


on limited tickets to eastern points as follows 
Boston, $47; New York, $45; Chicago, $32. 


And in the same article there was another 
section entitled, 

A SECOND CUT IN FARES 

Prices of limited tickets were cut a second time 
to the following figures: Chicago, $25; New York, 
$40, Boston, $42 


The climax came on March 6, 1886, when 
both the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe 
railroads settled down to a finish fight over 
the fares between Kansas City and Los An- 
geles. In the morning the Southern Pacific 
met the Santa Fe at $12. The latter then 
dropped to $10 and the Southern Pacific fol- 
lowed suit. The Santa Fe cut again to $8 and 
was met. Then the Southern Pacific, through 
some apparent misunderstanding, underbid 
itself, cutting to $6 then to $4. Finally, 
shortly after noon, the Southern Pacific an- 
nounced the sum of $/ for a full railroad fare 
from the Middle West to California. 

Here in a series of brief and spectacular 
newspaper articles is the real and dramatic 

(Continued on page 283) 
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Local History—Conformity and Ephemera 


By Martha Bray 


INNESOTA was in 1858 the thirty-second 

state to enter the Union. This year she 
celebrated her centennial. To the sixteen 
states which still have that prospect before 
them—as well as to Alaska, just born—we 
may speak from experience. With the opti- 
mistic assumption that the changing scene 
around us will continue to be of interest in 
this uncertain world, ‘we join the thirty-one 
states who march toward their 200th celebra- 
tion. We had plenty of hoop-la, clamor, and 
tumult, and we had, too, I believe, a realiza- 
tion that there is a genuine desire among 
people to understand their particular corner 
of the world—to see it objectively and in 
perspective. 

Nor is this a trivial or provincial concern 
in this distracted age. As a librarian con- 
cerned, as most of us are, with the danger of 
increasing conformity inherent in mass com- 
munication and group action, it seems to me 
that an interest in things close and real to us, 
an interest which springs from genuine ob- 
servation and experience, is one of the 
strongest bulwarks of the individual. To 
remain “from Missouri” is not necessarily to 
be without cosmopolitan interests. 


Genuine Research Possibilities 


The public library has an unique opportu- 
nity to encourage genuine research in an area 
which holds, for amateur and professional 
alike, an almost limitless promise of personal 
discovery and contribution. The local scene 
must be, after all, the point of departure for 
us all. No one really understands the activity 
of politics who does not understand it locally. 
No one really understands human nature who 
has never been curious about how he and his 
neighbor happen to be inhabiting the same 
corner of the world. The public library with 
its general collection can save the local re- 
searcher from provincialism by making avail- 
able background literature of a wider scope 
as well as giving him in detail perhaps his 
first real contact with original source material 
and the methods of research. 

Looking forward to the next one hundred 
years, the problem is collecting. Materials of 
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this research are generally what we refer to 
as ephemera: clippings, maps, programs, pic- 
tures, timetables, leaflets, organizational pub- 
lications, and any scrap of information in 
print which may serve at some future time to 
reinforce memory with fact. There will be, 
too, the increasing number of books which 
touch on any phase of life in the area at any 
time. Publications of local origin and of local 
interest are increasing at a phenomenal rate 
and their quality improves every year. Still, 
there are gaps and more gaps, subjects about 
which nobody, strange to say, has yet pub- 
lished a book or an article. This is where the 
collection begins to take on its living char- 
acter. We, as librarians, must try to find the 
raw raterial from which someday the book or 
article will be written. 

What book or what article? What phase 
of experience will fifty years hence seem dis- 
tinctive and important? What do we have 
now which can help to recreate the life of a 
neighborhood which is disappearing, to trace 
the life of the theater, the changing course of 
highways, the activities of women’s clubs, 
fairs, buildings, personal contributions of in- 
teresting people? Material from pioneer days 
is scarce now, but most large libraries have a 
nucleus of early publications and can con- 
tinue to fill in with an occasional purchase. 
The growing literature of Americana con- 
tinues to interpret and evaluate this period 
in any section of the country. The field has 
been charted. But what do we do about the 
uncharted sea of interlocking activities which 
makes the modern community? Officially, its 
life is taken care of in surveys and documents 
and minutes of meetings, but for every reflec- 
tive individual it is a world of memories 
and experiences some of which, reinforced by 
source material, can become history. For his- 
tory is not ‘‘just og ag It is people, plus a 
record which must be interpreted by imagi- 
nation. 

Blissfully brushing aside for the unpracti- 
cal moment any limits of space, help, and 
energy required for the organization of what 
can be acquired, let us consider the point of 
view from which the job is tackled. For this 
is what makes drudgery of detail come alive. 
Practical problems can only be discussed 
when the situation of every librarian is made 
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clear, but the point of view of collecting and 
Organizing this sort of material is the breath 
of life to any filing drawer or index. With it 
are revealed the possibilities of future use. 
It is the reason for doing. 

As one who has worked with all kinds of 
people who are suddenly, or so it seemed, 
interested in this kind of research, I think I 
have developed a point of view which I try 
to maintain while working in this sort of a 
collection. I try to see society, however well- 
organized, as an aggregate of individuals, to 
each one of whom the past will be in some 
way interesting and whose personal experi- 
ences include a part of a great public experi- 
ence. Each person’s memory includes familiar 
landmarks, groups with which he is identified 
in social or civic activity, a neighborhood 
through which he walks, a business in which 
he is eagaged, and countless other things 
which could be called a part of the public, 
or community, consciousness. The judgment 
of any piece of material, whether about a 
personality or a snowstorm, is based upon 
two things: that it be original and authentic 
and that it conceivably be a part of an in- 
dividual’s reasonable preoccupation with the 
familiar world about him. 


Practically, the most valuable tool would 
be a full index to newspapers—but we are 
not discussing practical, or impractical, things 
now. Ephemera is the sum total of all those 
community experiences which have been re- 
corded in print, including, of course, pictures. 
Surprisingly enough, it is hard to come by. 
In trying to acquire it, one is also trying to 
tell people of the importance of the public 
record which will in time serve the personal 
interpretation of some researcher, whether 
his subject be large or small, whether he be a 
Ph.D. or an individual with no training— 
only imagination. To see the world around 
you this way is to begin to make up your own 
mind about it. 


s 6 
DIGGING HISTORY 


(Continued from page 281) 

reason for the boom of the ’80’s in southern 
California and also for the establishment of 
the tradition of rapid growth with which we 
are still attempting to cope. In this instance 
the press provided the only hour-by-hour, 
day-by-day, colorful, vivid account of a busi- 
ness battle which helped to develop a great 
frontier. 





MANUSCRIPT-COLLECTING PROJECT 


r i NHE BROOKLYN COLLEGE LIBRARY has embarked 
on a manuscript-collecting project with the 
literary ‘‘greats’” among the college's alumni. 


The idea was warmly received by most of those 
approached and the library has already received 
material from four authors. The first to respond 
was Malvin Wald, screen and television writer, 
who sent, among other welcome items, material 
tracing the growth of a story-idea called ‘“Homi- 
cide,” which eventually became the screenplay 
“Naked City,” which won him an Academy award. 
He was followed by the distinguished historian, 
Oscar Handlin, who gave the library the manu- 


Author Shaw and Librarian Sellers 
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scripts of This Was America, The American People 
in the Twentieth Century, and Chance or Destiny 
(Professor Handlin won a Pulitzer Award for his 
The Uprooted.) William Alfred presented us with 
the various manuscripts that went into his verse- 
play Agamemnon, together with letters from liter 
ary acquaintances and friends. 

When Irwin Shaw responded, he suggested that 
it would be agreeable to discuss the matter over “a 
French or Swiss beverage.’ Luckily Rose Z. Sell- 
ers, the associate librarian, was in a position to 
accept the invitation, and so the arrangements for 
the transfer of all the Shaw manuscripts (except 
The Young Lions which is in the Morgan Library) 
were made against a background of pure picture 
post card scenery at Shaw's beautiful Chalet Mia in 
Klosters, Switzerland. The library now was has 
the manuscripts of The Troubled Air and Lucy 
Crown 

Cordial replies asking to be “counted in’ were 
also received from most of the other writers who 
were invited to contribute, among them song writer 
Oscar Brand, television star Sam Levenson and 
poet-playwright, Norman Rosten 

The library is asking for all the work drafts up 
to the printed product, including galley proofs. It 
also welcomes notes, unpublished manuscripts and 
workshop material, literary correspondence, clip 
pings, fan letters, college magazine articles, screen 
treatments. varsity show programs, in short, any 
thing that bears on the author's work. A formal 
presentation ceremony is planned for the late 
spring. 
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American Library Catalogs a Hundred 
Years Ago 


By Maysel O. Baker 


A Manican LIBRARY PATRONS have been 

using card catalogs for almost exactly a 
hundred years. In 1858 the Boston Public 
Library, for the first time, began to permit 
its patrons to thumb through its card catalog 
without supervision. The Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company opened its card catalog to 
the public at about the same time or a little 
earlier. 

In most American libraries, in 1858, the 
patron who wanted a book either looked on 
the shelf or asked the librarian for it. In 
some of the larger or richer libraries, the 
borrower could examine a printed catalog in 
book form, and sometimes he could purchase 
one of these catalogs for use at home. 

The card catalogs in Boston and Philadel- 
phia seem to have been the first ones in large 
American libraries which were available to 
the public, but catalogs on cards had existed 
for many years. According to The Card Cata- 
log in Libraries of the United States Before 
1876, a master’s thesis written by Ruth M. 
Heiss at the University of Illinois in 1938, 
card catalogs had been used in France as early 
as the eighteenth century but they had never 
become popular. Miss Heiss tells how card 
catalogs evolved from the manuscript slips or 
cards which were used as a basis for the 
printed catalogs in book form. As new books 
came into the library after a catalog had been 
printed, they were recorded on these slips and 
the slips were tied in bundles and put in 
boxes to be used in printing supplements or 
future catalogs. A distinguished patron might 
be privileged to thumb through these entries 
under supervision of a librarian. The Boston 
Public Library followed this policy from 
1854 to 1858. 

Even the libraries which had public card 
catalogs seem to have been cautious in en- 
couraging patrons to use them. One of the 
first such catalogs to be widely publicized was 
the one made for the Harvard College Library 
in 1861. This catalog was prepared by Ezra 
Abbot, the head of Harvard's catalog depart- 
ment with the assistance of C. A. Cutter, a 
young man who had not yet done the work 
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which was to bring him recognition as one of 
America’s greatest catalogers and author of 
the Expansive Classification and the Cutter 
Table. 

Although there are various claims as to the 
first card catalog in the United States, it is 
evident that the card catalog started in the 
United States in the eighteen-fifties. The 
printed catalogs continued to be popular 
through the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. C. A. Cutter in his “List of Printed 
Catalogues of Public Libraries in the United 
States” in Part I of the U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation’s Special Report: Public Libraries in 
the United States of America, 1876, listed 
416 printed book catalogs before 1858, 13 
printed that year, and 581 printed from 1859 
through 1875. Many librarians and trustees 
a hundred years ago were beginning to ques- 
tion whether more than a mere index could 
be printed frequently and economically 
enough to be useful and practical. As we 
know, the card catalog in time superseded 
the book catalog, but are we beginning to 
swing back to the printed book catalog? The 
publication of the National Union Catalog 
is a move in that direction, and one large 
American public library, the Los Angeles 
County Public Library, is experimenting with 
book form catalogs for its branches. 


Arrangement of the Catalogs 


The two predominating forms of arrange- 
ment of catalogs in 1858 were the classified 
and the alphabetical arrangement by title, 
author, or subject; some other catalogs were 
still arranged chronologically and others were 
beginning to be arranged with author, title, 
and subject entries in one alphabet. At this 
time there was no generally accepted classi- 
fication scheme and no list of subject head- 
ings. Frequently, ‘the alphabetical arrange- 
ment by title’’ meant a title beginning with 
the author's surname in the possessive form 
Arrangement by subject usually meant ar- 
ranging the titles under the catch or key word 
of the title. 

However, with the perspective of a hun- 
dred years, one can see the embryo of modern 
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catalogs. The classified catalogs in most cases 
had an alphabetical index of authors or titles, 


and likewise, an alphabetical catalog usually 


had a subject index, The arguments for and 
against the different types of arrangement 
were the same as today: the alphabetical 
arrangement by title or author helped only 
those who were searching for a certain book 
while the classified arrangement served those 
who were searching for material on a certain 
subject. In the latter case, the patron was at a 
disadvantage because he did not know under 
what class number or subject heading to look 
for his material; most times he succeeded 
only by means of the trial and error method. 

The dictionary-arranged printed catalogs 
were beginning to be issued for various types 
of libraries in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. That is, author, title, and subject 
cards were arranged in one alphabet. The 
Boston Mercantile Library Association issued 
in 1844 its first printed dictionary catalog; 
the State Library of Massachusetts followed 
with one four years later. By 1858 there were 
several such catalogs in existence in various 
types of libraries including both public and 
school libraries, as far west as Cincinnati and 
as far south as Petersburg, Virginia. Usually 
there was only one detailed entry which was 
the main entry; the added entries were very 
brief, with or without a cross reference to 
the main entry. 

The dictionary catalog continued to in- 
crease and became the accepted form for most 
libraries because it served the patron who 
wanted a certain title and at the same time 
served the patron who was searching for 
material on a certain subject. Today the huge 
dictionary catalogs, whether in card or book 
form, are beginning to be replaced in some 
libraries by divided catalogs. That is, sepa- 
rate author, title, and subject catalogs, or 
some other combination — such as authors 
and titles in one alphabet and subjects in 
another alphabet. 


Form of Main Entries 


How much did catalogs a hundred years 
ago tell about each book? The entry varied 
from a very simple entry of title to a detailed 
bibliographical entry. In the latter case it 
might include the author (surname in big 
capitals followed by Christian names in italics 
or small capitals in parenthesis), full title, 
number of volumes, size, place, date, and 
sometimes editor and publisher; in addition, 
some libraries gave its location on the shelf 
(shelf number and number on the shelf). 
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However, many of the catalogs contained 
only title entries with the number of volumes 
added; but by 1858 the imprint was begin- 
ning to be added more frequently. 

What did our professional ancestors a cen- 
tury ago consider to be the ideal form for a 
library catalog? One of them, William J. 
Rhees, of the Smithsonian Institution, was 
willing to give his preference in his Manual 
of Public Libraries, Institutions, and Societies 
in the United States and British Provinces of 
North America, published in 1859. Rhees 
praised the catalog of the Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, High School Library, which had 
been prepared by Harvard's Ezra Abbot at a 
time when he had been a teacher in the high 
school. This catalog, printed in 1853, was a 
classed catalog with an alphabetical index of 
authors’ names. 

A hundred years ago, two printed sets of 
catalog rules were accessible to the American 
librarians, but they seldom chose to follow 
either of these codes, When a librarian de- 
cided to issue a catalog of his library he was 
most likely to follow the form of some other 
library’s catalog as a model. Librarians did 
not feel the need for the uniformity to be 
obtained from the universal adoption of a 
single set of rules. 

Even though librarians of those days 
showed little interest in following a single 
pattern in their cataloging, librarians of today 
find the codes of a hundred years ago inter- 
esting because they exhibit some striking simi- 
larities with present day practices. 

The first American cataloging code was 
prepared by C. C. Jewett, librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and it appeared in 
1853 as the Institution’s Publication no. 47 
with the title: Smithsonian Report on the 
Construction of Catalogues of Libraries and 
their Publication by Means of Separate Stere- 
otyped Titles with Rules and Examples. 
Jewett’s code was based on an earlier British 
code, Sir Anthony Panizzi’s 92 Rules, issued 
in 1841 for the British Museum catalog. 

In examining the code of 1853 and the 
form of entries as described in Abbot's pref- 
ace of the Cambridge High School Catalog of 
the same year, one is amazed that so many 
of our modern practices in author and title 
entries are to be found there. For examples, 
let’s look at the treatment of books written 
under a pseudonym, written by a person 
whose rime had a prefix or written by a per- 
son whose name was a compound name, and 
publications issued by organizations or gov- 
ernment agencies. 

(Continued on page 291) 





Fabulous Fifty 


THE FICTION CATALOG 
By Jane Maddox 


T WAS USEFULNESS that Wilson Company 

founder Halsey W. Wilson had in mind 
just fifty years ago, when—having launched 
within a single decade the vastly useful 
Cumulative Book Index, Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, and Book Review Di- 
gest—he released in 1908 the first Fiction 
Catalog. Subtitled “A Selected List Cata- 
loged by Author and Title with Annota- 
tions,” it was about the size of the digest- 
magazines that later became so popular; and 
comprised, in 147 compact, paperbound 
pages, “the best fiction of all time.” It sold 
for 25 cents per single copy and its preface 
announced that “the catalog aims to furnish 
to librarians and library patrons a near-at- 
hand substitute for the heavily alphabeted 
card catalog.” Selection was based on pub- 
lished lists, in contrast to today’s board of 
specialist-consultants, who base their choices 
on use in libraries. 

The first Fiction Catalog advertised special 
prices for quantities—and for “abridged edi- 
tions printed to order.’ In addition to the 
new publication’s use as a buying guide, 
libraries could, in those early days, use it as 
the basis of their own catalogs, checking in it 
titles they held, and requesting The Wilson 
Company to reprint the lines indicated. Only 
the larger libraries seemed to take advantage 
of this offer, however, and the process, a 
costly one for the Company, was soon aban- 
doned. 

The earliest Fiction Catalog was augmented 
by an 800-title list of English Prose Fiction 
in October 1908, and in February 1909 by a 
small list of 16 pages, which included some 
350 selected novels and sold for Sc a copy. 

Marion Potter, the Company's first em- 
ployee, and the first editor of CBI, was so 
accustomed to mothering new publications, 
which she wedged in between her other 
work, that she neglected to sign herself as 
editor of the first Fiction Catalog. But on the 
Company's 1913 move from Minneapolis to 
White Plains, New York, a more formal view 
of editorship was taken with the acquisition 
of Corinne Bacon for the post. Miss Bacon, 
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a former Drexel Library School director, was 
the first of a long list of experienced librar- 
ians to guide the Fiction Catalog and its 
“cousins” in the Standard Catalog Series. 

By its appearance in February (and again 
in July) of 1916, the width of the new pub- 
lication had been slimmed to 34%” aac it was 
officially designated as part of the Standard 
Catalog Series which its first edition had 
rather narrowly preceded. Its subtitle had 
grown more specific as to the number of titles 
included in this, “A Selected List of about 
2,000 Titles Cataloged by Author and Title 
with Annotations.” The preface to the July 
1916 version of Fiction Catalog also an- 
nounced that “Many new titles have been 
added, to make room for which within the 
limited number of 2,000 those books which 
least excite scholarly or popular interest have 
been dropped from the list.” 

The next (1923) edition of Fiction Cata- 
log appeared, early in 1924, as the Fiction 
Section of Standard Catalog, now arranged in 
two-column pages. It was the first marked 
physical resemblance to today’s publication, 
employing the 6/2” x 10” page size still in 
use. In 153 grown-up pages, this edition 
listed “2,350 of the best novels for public 
libraries,” with 750 books starred to indicate 
that they were particularly recommended. As 
usual, the titles were cataloged by author and 
title, but the publication comprised, in addi- 
tion to the annotations that had been a fea- 
ture from the beginning, a brand-new subject 
index, which appeared at the end of the cata- 
log. The introduction to the subject index 
reflected The Wilson Company's habitual 
concern for the usefulness of its publications 
to librarians, and enlisted their opinions, an- 
nouncing itself “confessedly incomplete”: 

This index is submitted for criticism and sug- 
gestions. The compiler wishes, in future editions, 
to cut out any headings that may be found useless, 
to increase the number of entries under headings 
where this is desired, and to add any useful new 
headings that may be suggested. 

Anhe of Green Gables was listed—as it is 
today—aunder “Cheerful stories.”” A heading 
for ““Divorce’’ included 4 titles in contrast to 
15 in the 1950 edition. And the phrase 
juvenile delinquency had not achieved wide 
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enough use to be included at all, though 
“Adolescence” was going strong. The printed 
“Authorities for Notes” had increased from 
7 to 43 books, newspapers, and other peri- 
odicals for the 1923 edition, and there was a 
departure from the previous anonymity of the 
compiler. As though to make up for the 


omission, Corinne Bacon, whose name had 
not been indicated before, was twice listed, 
on cover and title page. 


In the February 1928 supplement (which 
marked the publication’s next appearance) 
Miss Bacon signed her name to a preface 
which mentioned that the supplement cov- 
ered four years and included 558 titles, re- 
peated that there was a partial subject index 
on which ‘Suggestions . . . will be welcome,” 
stated that most annotations were taken from 
published sources of high repute, and added 
that while she had selected the books and 
annotations, the editorial work had been done 
by Dorothy E. Cook, who was serving as an 
associate editor of the Standard Catalog Series 
under Minnie Earl Sears (originator of the 


famous Sears List of Subject Headings) 
whom she was later to succeed upon Miss 
Sears’ untimely death in 1933. 

In a long list of acknowledgments the 
preface also extended thanks to librarians 
who had checked “the lists of novels sent out 
for votes,” thereby indicating the pattern of 
selection which Fiction Catalog (and indeed 
all the Standard Catalog publications ) would 
follow, with significant modifications, from 
that day to this. The librarians were staff 
members of 14 libraries, most of them public, 
which represented, both in size and geogra- 
phical location, a cross-section of the U.S. 
library world. Two names among what Miss 
Bacon referred to as these “cooperators’” were 
familiar as former Book Review Digest edi- 
tors—Margaret Jackson, who had gone on to 
the Hoyt Library in Kingston, Pennsylvania, 
and Mary Katharine Reely, by then associated 
with the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
in Madison. 

In her 1928 preface, Miss Bacon com- 
mented on one or two other points which 
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have a certain application in the selection of 
titles by today’s librarian-consultants. For in- 
stance the matter of books which are not 
equally suitable for all libraries or in all sec- 
tions of the country: 

In the case of novels to which a few librarians 
might take exception, but which others wish to 
include in their collections, the notes have been so 
phrased as to indicate clearly, to a careful reader, 
the nature of the book. 


She also referred to the criterion of wseful- 
ness: 

This is not a list of the best 558 novels of the 
last four years, judged as literature, but a list of 
558 of the best novels for public library use. 


First Hard Binding 


When it reappeared in 1931, Fiction Cata- 
log listed some 2,100 of the “best novels for 
the average public library” and included a 
still-separate subject index in its 207 chock- 
full pages. The edition was something of a 
milestone, for it introduced the first hard 
binding, in the same dark blue now familiar 
in libraries from coast to coast and across 
several oceans, Special thanks were extended 
by the editor to those staff members of 11 
representative library systems who cooperated 
in the selection of titles. The preface also 
revealed a concern for subscribers that was a 
hereditary attribute handed down by Founder 
Wilson to his family of editors: 

The present index compiled by Phyllis Crawford 
Scott . . . is greatly enlarged but still makes no 
claims to completeness. But it is hoped that [it] 
will meet the need expressed by so many librarians 
for a fuller index than that in the 1923 edition of 
the Fiction Section. [With 40 pages, the subject 
index was slightly more than double the size of its 
predecessor. } 


Gratitude was expressed for the ‘‘valuable 
suggestions” on expansion of the Catalog’s 
subject index by seven library leaders, includ- 
ing Isadore Gilbert Mudge of Guide to Ref- 
erence Books fame. Note also was taken of 
some new headings appearing in the Catalog 
for the first time: Family chronicles, Pseudo- 
scientific fiction, Small town life, Sophisti- 
cated novels. In a fine distinction between 
smile and side-split, it also was explained 
that “Cheerful fiction” included books “not 
funny enough to be classed in Humor.” In 
addition to features already noted, the 1931 
Fiction Catalog contained lists of Nobel and 
Pulitzer prize winners, out of print books, 
and a publishers’ directory, the last a present- 
day feature then ee for the first time. 

A numerical all-time high was reached 
with the 5,520 titles entered a decade later 


in the 789 fat pages of the 1941 edition. The 
volume was compiled by Standard Catalog 
editors Dorothy E. Cook and Isabel S. Monro, 
with the assistance of Elizabeth Duvall, read- 
ers’ adviser of the Mount Pleasant Branch of 
the Washington, D.C., Public Library. Prep- 
aration of the edition was a mammoth opera- 
tion. Fortunately, some 33 subject specialists 
and institutions, the majority of them public 
library systems which often were represented 
by whole departments or by a selection of 
staff, were serving as consultants. These hard- 
working library experts, including some ex- 
perienced with young people, were sent, in 
1938, the first tentative list of over 15,000 
titles to be considered. But not even the 
15,000 came from whim or thin air, for the 
list had been painstakingly compiled after 
scrutiny of many lists of carefully selected 
fiction. The consultants (who must have felt 
like the man sorting oranges, when he com- 
plained of “Decisions, decisions, decisions!" ) 
checked this Gargantuan list for titles to be 
omitted, included, starred, etc. But if this 
task seemed large, there was more to come. 
For there remained for the consultants’ con- 
scientious examination not only the lists of 
Western stories, detective stories, and short 
story collections but also a final supplemen- 
tary list covering novels published through 
June 1941. In all, more than 20,000 titles 
were considered, and the selection of about 
one-fourth that number for final listing was 
based on the votes they received. As had 
been true earlier, the selection was made pri- 
marily for library use. The titles which, by 
this survival-of-the-fittest process, found their 
way into the Catalog, had passed the acid test. 
Librarians in a position to know had found 
them worthy of purchase, or for replacement 
on library shelves when worn out. 


Subject Index 


For the first time, it was announced in the 
1941 edition that “one of the primary aims 
of this Catalog was to provide a subject index 
to fiction.” The subject index had been a 
matter of increasing preoccupation for almost 
twenty years. Shortly after the 1931 edition 
appeared, plans were made to tackle the mat- 
ter head-on. In a pattern of cooperation that 
was to continue, The H. W. Wilson Company 
and the American Library Association had 
sent out questionnaires to determine just how 
comprehensive an index was needed. A deci- 
sion had been taken, after due deliberation, 
to expand Fiction Catalog “enough so that it 
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would serve both as a buying list of the best 
fiction for library use and as a reference tool 
including a subject index.” Various libraries 
and authorities were consulted on general and 
specific points involved in the expansion. 

When the 1941 edition came out, as the 
product of all this labor, it was a little under 
two inches thick, with the subject index for 
the first time arranged in a single alphabet 
with the author and title entries. About 1,135 
books especially recommended were indicated 
by stars on the author entries. Of these, about 
a third received double stars, indicating they 
had received particularly high votes from the 
consultants. Other symbols which appeared 
also are still in use today: a y was used for 
recommended reading by young people of 
ages 14-20, and (W) to indicate titles for 
which sets of Wilson catalog cards—the new 
service which had been inaugurated in 1938 
—were available. Authors’ birth and death 
dates were given for the first time, and infor- 
mation as to price, editions, and number of 
pages, adding to the publication’s reference 
value. For many books, there was a notation 
about the periodicals in which they first were 
published serially. 

The preface to the big new edition con- 
cluded with a list of the Fiction Catalog’s 
uses which is as accurate today as it was then. 
It would be hard to find a better statement of 
the publication’s practical versatility. 

The list, which follows, began with a 
rather remarkable understatement: 

This Catalog will serve several purposes. 

(1) Use as a purchasing list, showing the best 

titles for all libraries to buy and indicating by 
starred titles the books recommended for small 
libraries and first purchase. . . . 
_ (2) Use as a reference and bibliographic tool 
for circulating and reference workers and for read- 
ers’ advisers. The full subject work will help locate 
many novels on various subjects and localities, not 
readily found elsewhere. The annotations give the 
general outline of the story and its significance. 

(3) Use for various educational and literary pur- 
poses; e.g. the school teacher might well find this 
Catalog helpful in recommending books supple- 
mentary to the courses they are teaching; writers 
will find lists of stories on a particular subject. 

(4) Use for advice in vocational work because 
many novels are listed under various occupations. 

(5) Use as an aid in discarding and replacing. 
This list indicates those novels found best for 
library purposes. 

(6) Use as an aid in library schools and training 
classes in teaching courses in book selection. 


Annual supplements (periodically cumu- 
lated) kept the expanded 1941 edition up- 
to-date until issue of the next (1950) basic 
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volume in May 1951. The 1950 edition, 
while retaining all the essential features of 
its predecessor, was marked by a greater selec- 
tivity. It was felt that this quality—reflected 
in the smailer number of titles included— 
would result in a list of greater practical use 
to libraries than ‘‘a larger list which might 
have included books of doubtful value.” 
(Rising costs also figured to some extent in 
this decision; and the necessity of keeping 
the service at a cost level which could be met 
by small libraries.) Thus the 1950 edition not 
only included new titles of 1949 and 1950, 
but was also a revision of both the 1941 edi- 
tion and of the annuals which had supple- 
mented it in the intervening years. Virtually 
every title was reconsidered by the consultants 
(then representing some 25 library institu- 
tions and subject specialists). Many out of 
print titles and those no longer read by library 
users were dropped, reducing the number by 
about one-third, to 3,400. 

Miss Cook and Estelle A. Fidell (Stein), 
who had joined the Standard Catalog staff in 
1939, were listed as compilers of the 1950 
edition. In 1954, Miss Cook retired and was 
succeeded as editor of the Standard Catalog 
Series by Dorothy Herbert West, who had 
served as an associate editor for nine years; 
and Estelle Fidell, who had become a Stand- 
ard Catalog Series associate editor, was busy 
preparing the new 1951-1955 hard-bound 
Fiction Catalog supplement, of which she was 
compiler. The supplement came out in 1956, 
covering 1,193 works in its 233 pages. It was 
succeeded by annual supplements for 1956 


Estelle Fidell (Stein), editor of Fiction Cata- 
log, and Dorothy Herbert West (right), 
editor of the Standard Catalog Series. 
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and 1957. All categories of fiction, including 
collections of short stories, mystery and detec- 
tive stories, science fiction, Western stories, 
books for young people, and translations are 
listed in the Fiction Catalog, which is a com- 
panion volume to the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. 


Consultants 


Meanwhile, a number of changes have 
taken place during the present decade. The 
objective of Fiction Catalog long had been to 
provide a list of fiction titles whose usefulness 
was vouched for by a representative group of 
experienced librarians and specialists of the 
highest professional standing, representing 
the needs and interests of libraries of various 
types and sizes in all parts of the country. 
But a formalization of the method for select- 
ing consultants came when the Company in 
1955 requested that presidents of the appro- 
priate American Library Association divisions 
make the nominations whenever a vacancy 
occurred on the board of consultants for any 
Standard Catalog publication, and this prac- 
tice has been followed since that day. Since 
the consultants for Fiction Catalog are insti- 
tions and the consultantships represent the 
work of the staff members of each library, a 
large and representative group of experts thus 
contribute their knowledge to the selection 

rocess. 

It should be borne in mind that the role of 
The Wilson Company in the whole matter 
of selecting and starring titles is essentially 
that of a middleman. The word of the con- 
sultants is law. If they vote a book in, in it 
will go. But if they vote it out, the decision 
is as irrevocable as a third strike at bat in 
Yankee Stadium. 

The consultants’ vote on each title is no 
such simple thing as a “yes” or “no.” De- 
pending upon the degree of usefulness (or 
nonusefulness) which each book has had in 
their own libraries (but also considering its 
potential usefulness elsewhere ), they will use 
one of seven prearranged symbols to say: 
“include,” “especially recommended,” “most 
highly recommended,” ‘‘exclude,”’ “‘question- 
able value,” “supplementary note only,” or 
“I have not used this book myself and there- 
fore will not vote on it.’” When the consult- 
ants’ votes are all in, they are tabulated by the 
editors on a big, squared-off white form that 
is larger than, and almost as complicated as, 
a baseball scorecard. 

A glance at the current list of consultants 
will give some idea of the board’s balance, 
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both as to geographical location and size of 
the library systems represented: Atlanta, 
Georgia, Public Library; Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland ; Dayton, Ohio, 
Public Library; Denver, Colorado, Public 
Library; Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Public 
Library; Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, Long Island, New York; Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, Public Library; New York 
Public Library, Young Adult Services; Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Oregon ; Roch- 
ester, New York, Public Library; St. Joseph, 
Missouri, Public Library; Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Public Library; Syracuse, New York, 
Public Library; Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D.C.; West Allis, 
Wisconsin, Public Library. 

The exacting labor performed by the con- 
sultants is not a small one. They are in- 
structed to cast their votes carefully and ob- 
jectively, in accordance with the guiding 
principles of book selection — by the 
American Library Association and its compo- 
nent divisions. Although asked to emphasize 
the usefulness of each book in their own 
libraries or systems, they are also asked to 
keep the needs of smaller libraries especially 
in mind, giving thought to each book's suit- 
ability for other systems in other areas. “At- 
tention should also be given,” say their 
“Directions for Checking,” to ‘keeping the 
Catalog up to date.” And, as indicated earlier, 
there is one more thing they are supposed to 
remember: not to vote at all on any book 
they have not used. 

Meanwhile, the editors, who must catalog 
and prepare annotations for all the material 
so laboriously selected, do not sit idly by 
After the votes have been tabulated the edi- 
tors personally examine each book the con- 
sultants have chosen for inclusion, selecting, 
from some 25-to-30 clipped reviewing publi- 
cations the one or two annotations which best 
describe the volume in question. (And the 
annotations are one more indication of the 
publication’s growth, today’s informative an- 
notations contrasting with the rather slight 
descriptive notes found in the earliest Fic- 
tion Catalogs.) In the not-too-frequent cases 
where adequate annotation is lacking in pub- 
lished sources, it is supplied by the editors, 
who also assign from three to ten subject 
headings for each book. Miss Fidell, who has 
been mentioned in connection with both the 
1950 edition and the 1951-1955 supplement, 
is still responsible, under the general super- 
vision of Miss West, for all editorial work on 
the Fiction Catalog. 
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Anyone who studies the care and complex- 
ity of the methods by which the Fiction Cata- 
log is put together is bound to be impressed 
by the undertaking, and the Library Review 
was no exception. Although “indexes to 
works of fiction . have been published 
now and again over the years,” it wrote, “the 
most ambitious and best produced”’ is the Fic- 
tion Catalog. Louis Shores in his Basic Ref- 
erence Books found it “outstanding among 
bibliographies and selective guides to fic- 
tion. “y 

The editors, who also must devote time to 
other Standard Catalog publications, have a 
busy schedule, particularly since it is neces- 
sary to start planning for a new edition a year 
and a half or two years in advance, At the 
present time, service is available to Fiction 
Catalog subscribers from 1951 to date, with 
the forthcoming 1956-1958 supplement ex- 
pected in spring 1959, and the 1959 supple- 
ment scheduled for spring 1960. 

The next foundation volume will be the 
1960 edition, with annual supplement service 
planned through 1969 (and after hat a new 
1970 basic volume). For the 1960 revised 


edition, not only new books will be consid- 
ered, but also every still-in-print title that 
appeared in the 1950 volume, or in any of 
the supplements that have succeded it, as well 
as any titles suggested by the consultants or 


by publishers. 


But that is not all. In a look to the future 
that could be depressing to less dedicated 
workers, the editors of Fiction Catalog al- 
ready have received their publication schedule 
for some time to come. Irrevocable and de- 
manding, it extends to 1974. But that is only 
the beginning. For Fiction Catalog, on its 
fiftieth birthday, has hardly time to pause. 
With a list of subscribers that is nearing 
12,000, it is looking ahead to another fifty 
useful years, and there is work to do. 


At Campbell County High School library, Gil- 
lette, Wyo., a long display area was used. “Gifts” 
were book jackets covered with transparent colored 
plastic and tied with bright ribbons. Fireplace was 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY 
CATALOGS 
(Continued from page 285) 

Entries of pseudonymous and anonymous 
works were treated much as they are today. 
The corporate entry was used for publications 
of societies, government documents, and the 
like. English and French surnames beginning 
with a prefix were entered as they are today. 
However, compound names in English were 
entered under the second part of the name 
instead of the first part. Analytics were made 
for articles which were given separate paging 
within a volume or set. These two catalogers 
of 1853, Abbot and Jewett, used brackets to 
indicate material supplied in the title state- 
ment; and Abbot used the abbreviation 
“n. d.” as we do today. Size was considered 
more important in those days than today in 
order to distinguish between editions ; Abbot 
especially stressed size. The importance and 
use of cross references were recognized ; and 
rules were made for them by these two men. 

Jewett’s rules of 1853 seem quite modern 
because one finds instructions for cataloging 
nonbook material: maps, engravings, and 
music. Taken as a whole these rules of the 
progressive catalogs of the middle of the 
nineteenth century show that present day 
cataloging rules had been born and were 
being nurtured. 

In the next quarter of a century under the 
leadership of such men as Jewett, Abbot, and 
Cutter, adoption of standardized rules for 
the form of entries and the arrangement of 
catalogs was to grow slowly but surely. Uni- 
formity was to appear more often, both in 
the book and the card catalogs. Thus, in 
years to come a library patron would be at 
home in the use of most library catalogs, and 
a librarian would be able to transfer easily 
from one library to a position in another. 


made of gray oilcloth wall covering. Cutout elves 
were 12” high. Evergreens were real, as was the 
smali tree, hung with Christmas lights. Santa Claus 
wore a red plastic suit with cotton trim. 
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Eat If You Must 


By Elizabeth ]. Hodges 


HORTLY AFTER TAKING A POSITION AS 

LIBRARIAN in a certain community, I met 
one of the library's readers as I was pushing 
a cart in a supermarket. Visibly surprised, 
she almost gasped and then said, “Well, I 
suppose you do have to eat!” 

So I might as well admit that, unlike those 
of my colleagues who subsist on a love of 
literature alone, I do require food at frequent 
intervals. In self-defence, however, and for 
the benefit of other careerists with similar 
compulsions, it may be pointed out that by 
using due precaution, it is entirely possible 
for considerable reading to be done while 
eating. (In the interests of conviviality, this 
is recommended only for such times as one 
may be dining alone. ) 

With a nod then in the direction of the 
helpful food columnists of the women’s 
magazines, the plan of this essay is to share 
with others a few guiding principles for eat- 
ing while reading. I shall also include some 
specific menus drawn from my experience 
and research. 

Let us begin with what must be avoided. 
Then we can gallop along on a more positive 
note concerning what foods may be encom- 
passed in a practical manner with the least 
attention being distracted from reading. 

One of the people in history with whom 
I have much sympathy is Alfred the Great. 
Having burnt many slices of toast while at- 
tempting to read, I find it easy to understand 
how with problems of state on his mind, 
Alfred let burn the cakes he was supposed to 
watch. Herein, however, is a lesson for our 
purpose, since the story makes clear the first 
principle for the reader as eater. All foods 
must be thoroughly prepared in advance. 
Nothing should be left to be completed at 
table such as toast or chafing dish specialties. 

The second principle derives from the 
necessity of employing one hand to hold 
reading material. It follows then that no 
item should appear on the menu requiring 
both hands. An obvious example is corn on 
the cob (which incidentally presents an extra 
hazard for the respecter of books by making 
fingers buttery). Similarly, a melon or citrous 
delicacy like grapefruit, which has to be 


~ Elizabeth Hodges is Librarian of the Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts, Public Library. 
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steadied with one hand and eaten with a 
spoon held in the other, must be omitted. 

The third principle in the interests of un- 
interrupted reading at table calls for the 
avoidance of a variety of foods which require 
special attention. In this category, are small 
elusive items like peas, which may sometimes 
have to be pursued across a plate, thus con- 
suming precious time and application. The 
group also includes all liquids not in cups or 
glasses such as soups and sauces, for these 
need an attentive eye to prevent spilling. 
Have no fish from which bones must be re- 
moved. Also tabu are foods which may pos- 
sibly drip, such as stewed tomatoes, creamed 
celery, applesauce, and, of course, spaghetti. 

On the positive side, it is probably clear 
from the foregoing that a satisfactory menu 
for the reader at meals should include rela- 
tively solid items which may be precut and 
lifted from a plate with little attention. It 
should also be added that it is highly desir- 
able that everything be preseasoned and that 
lightly in order, on the one hand, to involve 
no interruption for salt or pepper and, on 
the other, no diverting surprise of taste. 

This latter should cause no dismay, because 
one great advantage to reading while eating 
is that the use of stimulating books precludes 
the necessity for variety. For this reason, I 
have seen fit to present here only two menus 
which should suffice for dinners every day 
for a calendar year if the first is used for fall 
and winter and the second for spring and 
summer. 

Fall and Winter Menu 
Scallops 
Winter squash 


Bread pudding 
Milk (in glass) 


Spring and Summer Menu 


Scallops 
Summer squash 
Bread pudding 
Milk (in glass) 

If at any time, in spite of the absorbing 
reading you have enjoyed and the seasonal 
change allowed in the above menus, you 
yearn for something more elaborate, leave 
your books firmly at home, and go out for a 
full course dinner with all the fixings. After 
all, I suppose that some of you do have to eat! 
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First Steps for National Library Week 


PLANNED OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION 
By Virginia H. Mathews 


HE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, working 

with the state library extension agency, 
is the organization responsible for the forma- 
tion of the state committee for National Li- 
brary Week. Each state library association has 
appointed a librarian (either the president of 
the association or his designate) to serve as 
the executive director of the state National 
Library Week committee. (The American Li- 
brary Association's committee on NLW is 
made up of these executive directors from 
each state with ALA President Emerson 


Greenaway as chairman.) 

The state committee, though predominantly 
a citizens’ committee, is composed of both 
citizen leaders (laymen) and librarians, with 
a layman as chairman. The executive director, 
working with the state library extension 
agency and several other librarians represent- 
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ing different kinds of library service (school, 
college, public, special), is responsible for 
selecting a state committee chairman and 
members to form the state committee, whose 
major over-all responsibilities are: 

To assess the opportunities and objectives of 
NLW statewide and develop plans for their realiza- 
tion; ; 

To provide a clearinghouse for the problems and 
plans of local committees, helping them to share 
ideas and information, and providing liaison be- 
tween them and NLW headquarters; 

To initiate activities at the state level that will 
help to develop channels for support and stimula- 
tion for programs in the local communities. 


Thus, the state committee works with or- 
ganization officials, appropriate government 
officials, media, education, business, and in- 
dustry at the state level; disseminates infor- 
mation and publicity that will create a state- 
wide climate of interest in reading and librar- 
ies and provide opportunities for local action. 
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National Library Week headquarters will 
be in direct contact with state committees only. 
Local libraries and local committees should 
direct all questions, problems, and informa- 
tion about their organization and programs to 
the executive director in their state. 


List o f Executive Directors b y State 


ALABAMA 
John D. Hyatt, Director 
Carnegie Library 
Anniston 
ALASKA 
Dorothy Phelps 
Territorial Dept. of Library Service 
Alaska Office Building 
Juneau 
ARIZONA 
Frank A. Schneider 
Phoenix South Mountain High School 
5401 South 7th Street 
Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Juanita Barnett, Librarian 
Ouachita Baptist College 
Arkadelphia 
CALIFORNIA 
Dr. Alan B. Covey, Chief Librarian 
Sacramento State College Library 
6000 J. Street 
Sacramento 19 
COLORADO 
Gordon Bennett 
State Library 
Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Eleanor Street 
Westport Public Library 
Westport 
DELAWARE 
Virginia Messick 
State Library Commission 
Dover 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Harry N. Peterson, Librarian 
Public Library of the District of Columbia 
499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 
FLORIDA 
Gretchen Conduitte, Community Relations 
Librarian 
Jacksonville Public Library 
GEORGIA 
Edith Foster, Director 
West Georgia Regional Library 
Carrollton 
HAWAII 
Alice Covell, Children’s Librarian 
Library of Hawaii 
Honolulu 
IDAHO 
Eugene Hart 
State Traveling Library 
615 Fulton Street 
Boise 
ILLINOIS 
Eleanor A. Blanchard 
Kewanee Public Library 
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INDIANA 
Jack Chitwood 
Indianapolis Public Library 
IOWA 
Ruth A. Dennis, Librarian 
Carnegie-Stout Free Public Library 
Dubuque 
KANSAS 
Sadie Hall 
Washburn University Library 
Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
Margaret Willis, Director 
Library Extension Division 
P. O. Box 87 
Berry Hill, Frankfort 
LOUISIANA 
Loma Knighten, Associate Director 
Stephens Memorial Library 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette 
MAINE 
John R. McKenna, Librarian 
Colby College Library 
Waterville 
MARYLAND 
Dorothy W. Jefferson, Librarian 
Cecil County Library 
Elkton 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Judith E. Stromdahl 
The Robbins Library 
Arlington 
MICHIGAN 
Douglas Weiser 
Michigan State Library 
Lansing 
MINNESOTA 
Agatha Klein 
St. Paul Public Library 
MISSISSIPPI 
Lura Currier, Director 
Mississippi Library Commission 
405 State Office Building 
Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Paxton Price, State Librarian 
Missouri State Library 
Jefferson City 
MONTANA 
Constance E. Piccioni 
Montana State College 
Bozeman 
NEBRASKA 
Donald Wright 
Nebraska Public Library Commission 
Capitol Building 
Lincoln 9 
NEVADA 
Mrs. Waldo B. McLeod 
708 West Plumb Lane 


Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dr. William R. Lansberg, Director 
Acquisitions and Preparations 
Baker Library, Dartmouth College 
Hanover 
NEW JERSEY 
Helene S. Taylor, Director 
Free Public Library 
Bloomfield 
NEW MEXICO 
Octavia Fellin, Librarian 
Gallup Public Library 
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NEW YORK 
Jack Spear, Head 
Traveling Libraries 
New York State Library 
Albany 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Evelyn Parks, Librarian 
May Memorial Library 
Burlington 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Andrew Hanson 
Bismark Public Library 
OHIO 
Martha Grey, Director of Adult Services 
Lucas County Library 
Maumee 
OKLAHOMA 
Esther Mae Henke 
Oklahoma State Library 
State Capitol 
Oklahoma City 5 
OREGON 
Helen Bliss 
Eastern Orange College 
LaGrande 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Marie Davis 
Free Library of Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND 
Elizabeth G. Myer 
Public Library Services in Rural Areas 
30 Benefit Street 
Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Captain James M. Hillard, Librarian 
The Citadel 
Charleston 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Kilbourn L. Janecek, Assistant Librarian 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings 
TENNESSEE 
Kathryn C. Culbertson, Regional Librarian 
Watauga Regional Library 
513 West Walnut Street 
Johnson City 
TEXAS 
Ray Fry 
Rosenberg Library 
Galveston 
UTAH 
Lorene Munk 
Utah State Library 
P. O. Box F. G. #85 
Salt Lake City 16 
VERMONT 
Muriel G. Thomas, Librarian 
Rockingham Free Public Library 
Bellows Falls 
VIRGINIA 
Arthur M. Kirby, Librarian 
Norfolk Public Library 
WASHINGTON 
Dorothy Bevis 
University of Washington 
School of Librarianship 
Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Harold Apel, President 
West Virginia Library Association 
Marshall College Library 
Huntington 
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WISCONSIN 
H. Vail Deale, Director 
Beloit College Libraries 
Beloit 

WYOMING 
James Ranz 
Director of Library 
University of Wyoming 
Laramee 


Organizing the Local Committee 


First Step: Getting Librarians Together. 
The initiative in forming a local committee 
for NLW must be taken by the librarians in 
each community. National Library Week is a 
program in which librarians from all kinds of 
libraries should be involved: the school, col- 
lege, and public library can each work through 
it toward the attainment of immediate and 
long range goals. But someone must take the 
important first step of getting the others to- 
gether on planning. As a plan of action 
(which has nothing to do with the relative 
importance of objectives or degree of partici- 
pation) it seems most practical for the public 
library, which serves all segments of the com- 
munity, to assume this responsibility. 

We suggest that representatives of all kinds 
of libraries in your community be invited to 
meet. This may mean town, city, or coun- 
try—whatever constitutes your community. 
Don't forget to invite the special librarian 
who may serve in a local industry or institu- 
tion; one or more school librarians; the col- 
lege or university librarian. You may want to 
ask a trustee of the library to meet with you, 
as well as a representative of the ‘Friends of 
the Library.” 

Committee Membership. One of the im- 
portant aspects of NLW is that it is much 
more than a campaign planned and run by li- 
brarians alone. From national to local level, 
it is the enlistment of other people—tleaders 
in all fields who believe that “‘a better-read, 
better-informed America”’ is vitally necessary 
and worth working for—that characterizes 
the program and gives it scope and dimen- 
sion. As at the state level, there should be a 
single local committee, made up of both li- 
brarians and laymen, with laymen predomi- 
nating, a /ayman as chairman and a /ibrarian 
as vice-chairman. The librarian you decide 
upon as vice-chairman should be someone 
who can maintain a close working relation- 
ship with the chairman and coordinate details. 

The chairman should be someone notable 
for his leadership ability, his personal interest 
in reading, and his sense of responsibility for 
the general welfare and cultural level of the 
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community. He should be someone who 
can work equally well with clubwomen, cor- 
poration presidents, labor leaders, and school 
rincipals. Publishers, printers, teachers, 
ksellers, and others directly concerned 
with reading should, of course, be considered, 
but so should others whose interest in whether 
or not people read is less obvious. 

With this in mind, draw up, with your li- 
brarian colleagues, a list of choices for chair- 
man as well as a list of people who would 
make good committee members. Think in 
terms of untapped sources of support for 
reading and libraries, instead of relying only 
on tried and true friends. Aim high. No one 
wants a “letterhead” committee, but it is de- 
sirable and possible to enlist the community's 
top leaders, especially those who have shown 
interest in other public service efforts. 


Determining Local Objectives 


Nationally, the aims of National Library 
Week must be stated in the broadest terms to 
provide a framework for the varied objec- 
tives of states, regions, and localities. It is in 
the local community that the general aware- 
ness of reading and libraries awakened by 
nation-wide publicity must be translated into 
concrete action and support. What happens 
during the week will be most effective if it 
serves to focus attention on local needs and 
opportunities and to dramatize state and re- 
gional objectives in relation to the commu- 
nity. 

National Library Week is not an end in 
itself, but a means of working towards the 
attainment of many goals. It should be re- 
garded not as an isolated separate project, a 
week to be observed, but an integral part of 
all efforts—whether those of professional |i- 
brarians or interested laymen—to strengthen 
support for libraries and to encourage their 
use; to awaken people generally to a more 
active enjoyment of the personal rewards of 
reading ; to heighten the community sense of 
the importance of reading to our national life. 
It can do this effectively only in the degree 
that it is linked to the many other groups 
and programs seeking the same ends and if 
it is used to lay foundations for the ongoing 
integration of reading and libraries into the 
total life of the community. 

It is important for the local committee to 
decide what it hopes to accomplish through 
its National Library Week activities. Empha- 
sis should be on what libraries can do for the 
community as well as what the public can do 
for the libraries. Most committees will plan 
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with the achievement of both immediate and 
long range benefits in mind. Both are im- 
portant. Immediate benefits are encouraging 
as indications of public interest and enthu- 
siasm for the week and its meaning ; initiation 
and development of projects of long range 
value which may not show such immediate 
results may be even more worthwhile. Ex- 
amples of good long range objectives might 


y 


Improved relationship between adult education 
organizations in the community and the library; in- 
creased use of library resources both by leaders and 
those participating in formal and informal adult 
education programs. 

Showing organizations that the library and read- 
ing materials should be a regular part of and a re- 
source for all their programs and projects, not only 
those that have to do with literary subjects. 

If a school building program is in progress, focus 
attention on public support for a provision of a 
central library and the services of a trained librarian 
in every school, elementary or secondary 

Work with vocational guidance people and other 
youth leaders to dramatize librarianship as an at 
tractive career choice. 

Areas now enjoying the benefits of pilot or dem- 
onstration projects made possible by the Library 
Services Act should particularly aim at mobilizing 
public support for the continuation of such pro 
grams after LSA money runs out. 

Acquaint the taxpayers and public officials both 
with national and regional standards for all kinds 
of libraries. NLW may well be used to build sup 
port for upcoming library bond issues, bookmobile 
service, etc. Emphasis should be on what excellent 
library service is and what it can do for a com 
munity. 

Point up the importance of a good bookstore as 
a cultural community resource. 

Strengthen a// reading resources for children and 
youth in the community—school and public librar 
ies, church libraries, etc——urge youth group pro- 
grams of all kinds to encourage reading 


Cutout of a bedtime-clad youngster was the high 
light of a Christmas bulletin board at Lawrence 
Kans., Junior High School. Holiday note was sup 
plied by Christmas book jackets, the words MERRY 
CHRISTMAS in white yarn (ball attached), and a 
black cutout shadow in an unmistakable shape: 
Santa Claus. Background was greenish blue. 
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Library Lighting Standards 


By Lucien W. White 


MONG THE ELEVEN PRINCIPLES of li- 

brary construction outlined by the Amer- 
ican Library Association in the 1920's, there 
was one on lighting which stated: 

There should be good natural light in all parts 
of the building. Windows should extend to the 
ceiling to light the upper portion of every room. 
In a bookroom or stack, windows should be oppo- 
site the 


This rather rough standard of natural 
lighting was supplemented in later years by 
more exact recommendations, expressed 
largely in terms of relation of window space 
to floor space and of window height to width 
of room, the most common recommendation 
for the reading room being that the window 
area should be at least 25 per cent of the floor 
area, except for southern exposure and very 
sunny climates, where the amount might be 
reduced.? 


aisles." 


Another recommendation that the 
width of the reading room should not be 
more than one-and-a-half times the height of 
the windows, unless lighted from both sides, 
in which case the width might be three times 
the height of the windows.’ One building 
planner specified a height of 14’ for ceilings 
in larger reading rooms, stating that this 
would permit ideal natural light to reach 25’ 
into the room.‘ 

These rule-of-thumb standards served to 
provide the best possible natural lighting and 
account largely for the high ceilings and win- 
dows typical of most library structures now 
in use. As the science of illumination has 
developed and as the cost of artificial light- 
ing has decreased, the tendency has been to 
rely less and less on natural lighting, which 
increased building costs, resulted in inferior 
and caused lighting defects such as 
and to depend more 


was 


design, 
unevenness and glare, 
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and more on artificial light sources. Argu- 
ments have even been advanced for a com- 
pletely windowless library.® 

striking example of the public accept- 
ance of artificial lighting is related by the 
architect Alfred Githens, who worked with 
librarian Joseph Wheeler in planning the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. Be- 
lieving that natural daylight was essential, 
Githens objected strongly to Wheeler's plans, 
which called for reading rooms 80’ long with 
windows at only one end. When Wheeler 
insisted, Githens gave in, and when the build- 
ing was completed he was surprised to dis- 
cover that the library users read just as will- 
ingly in the artificial lighting away from the 
windows as in the natural lighting by the 
windows.® 


Artificial Light 


Artificial light should not, however, be too 
different in quality from natural light. Yel- 
low, blue, and other tinted lights do create 
reader discomfort, owing, no doubt, more to 
their strangeness than to any real physical 
cause; but these psychological factors can not 
be ignored. Moreover, if a standard of qual- 
ity is followed which seeks to imitate day- 
light, the uniformity resulting is certain to 
be appreciated by readers.’ 

An extensive literature on library lighting 
has accompanied the change to artificial light- 
ing; and much of it has been concerned with 
the amount required, a figure normally ex- 
pressed in footcandles—that is, the amount 
of light furnished by a standard candle at a 
distance of one foot. A study of recommen- 
dations in this area over the past twenty-five 
years reveals a great increase in the amount of 
illumination generally regarded as adequate. 
Recommendations in the early 1920's for 
values of not less than 14 footcandles for the 


5 In an article in a Polish library journal summarized in 
.9 
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bookstacks and not less than 5 footcandles for 
the reading room have risen until at present 
authorities recommend as high as 30 foot- 
candles for the stacks and 50 footcandles for 
the reading room. 


Higher Illumination 


The illuminating engineers have been par- 
ticularly active in advocating higher levels of 
illumination, and most of the figures in the 
accompanying table are either recommenda- 
tions of illuminating engineers or are based 
on their recommendations. They are intended 
to spell out in exact terms the more general 
terminology used by the Carnegie Advisory 
Committee, the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and the Amezi- 
can Library Association Score Card, which 
recommend “adequate” lighting, “good” 
lighting, and “proper” lighting. They have 
been arrived at as a result of experiments, 
some of which are available in published 
form. A series of experiments reported by 
two General Electric engineers in 1942 stud- 
ied the effect of various conditions upon ease 
of reading, using the rate of blinking as an 
index to eye comfort. Their findings showed 
that the rate of blinking after reading a book 
for one hour with illumination of 10 foot- 
candles was 18 per cent higher, and with one 
footcandle was 54 per cent higher than with 
100 footcandles. Using the same levels of 
illumination, the rate of blinking in the last 
5 minutes of the reading period compared to 
the first 5 minutes was 8 per cent higher with 
100 footcandles, 31 per cent higher with 
10 footcandles, and 72 per cent higher with 
1 footcandle.® 

These same tests showed that the rate of 
reading was not greatly improved by im- 
proved lighting. On raising illumination 
from 1 to 100 footcandles, the rate of read- 
ing was increased 8 per cent with 10-point 
type and only 5 per cent with 12-point type. 
When the reading task was made more difh- 
cult, however, as by use of old English type, 
with which the reader was less familiar, there 
was a 50 per cent increase in speed of read- 
ing when the light was increased from 4 to 
16 footcandles.* 

Using tests of this type as a guide, the 
illuminating engineers have made the fol- 


8 Luckiesh, Matthew and Moss, Frank K. Reading as a 
Visual Task. New York, Van Nostrand, 1942. p. 107. 

® Ibid. p. 114, 124. Some of these experiments are sum- 
marized by Robert M. Stecher, M.D., in an article called 
““Let There be Light’’ in the Medical Library Association 
Bulletin. 
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lowing detailed recommendations for library 
lighting practice: '° 
DiFFICULT SEEING TASKS 50 footcandles 
Involving: (a) Discrimination of fine detail 
(6-8 point type, footnotes, legal reference books 
with small condensed type, illustrations with fine 
details, etc.). (b) Poor contrast (newspapers, maps, 
pencil notes, carbon copies, etc.). (c) Long periods 
of time (study, research reading). Illumination of 
this order is of benefit to those having subnormal 
eyesight; or for older persons carrying on work or 
reading of the following classifications. 


ORDINARY SEEING TASKS . . 30 footcandles 

Involving: (a) Discrimination of moderately 
fine detail (reading of 8-12 point type, children’s 
books; general and private office work; active file 
and mail rooms; cataloging; book repair and bind- 
ing. (b) Better-than-average contrast (reading bet- 
ter magazines and books). (c) Intermittent periods 
of time (browsing, casual reading, bookstacks open 
to the public, card files, check-in and check-out 
desks). 


CASUAL SEEING TASKS . 10 footcandles 

Such as: Conference and reception rooms; 
stacks closed to the public; stairways and hallways 
used by the public; washrooms, checkrooms, and 
other service areas; auditoriums; book storage 
rooms where labels must be read. 


SIMPLE SEEING TASKS 5 footcandles 


Such as: Corridors not used by the public; 
storage rooms involving no reading of labels. 


The recommendations of the illuminating 
engineers as to the amount of light required 
are not completely or universally accepted. 
An interesting and different kind of experi- 
ment was reported in 1947 by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
where an experimental room was set up in 
which various factors, such as type of light- 
ing, glare, quality, uniformity, and amount of 
lighting could be varied and controlled at 
will. The people working in the room over 
a period of time were simply asked to state 
their preferences with regard to the various 
lighting conditions. On the basis of these 
preferences the authors recommend the fol- 
lowing lighting conditions for easy and com- 
fortable reading: ™ 

All sources of glare should be eliminated. A 
very effective way to eliminate glare is to install 
indirect lighting. 

The lighting should be distributed evenly at least 
over the working surfaces and, as far as possible, 
throughout the entire room. If indirect lighting is 
used, the illumination of the ceiling should not be 


more than ten times the illumination falling on the 
working surfaces in the room. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. Committee on Li 
brary Lighting. op. cit., p. 6. 

1 Holway and Jameson. op. cit., pp. 17-18; Thompson, 
Willard. “Library Lighting,’’ Massachusetts Library As 
sociation Bulletin. 37:5-8, Jan. 1947. 
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The quality of the light should be such that it is 
neither unpleasant nor uncomfortable for long 
periods of visual work. At the present state of 
industrial development, standard quality incandes- 
cent light sources seem to fulfill the requirement 
more adequately than fluorescent light sources. 

The amount of light falling on the working sur- 
face should be on the order of 20 footcandles. In 
the average case of reading rooms and offices, today, 
there is no need for higher amounts of light. This 
recommendation is valid only when the three pre- 
vious ones are fulfilled. We therefore suggest that 
all four recommendations be carried out simul- 
taneously. 


The conclusion of the Harvard researchers 
as regards the number of footcandles has 
been stoutly contested by one illuminating 
engineering company, which regards it as un- 
scientific to rely on individual preferences in 
matters of this sort. Furthermore, it is as- 
serted that the Harvard tests were made by 
nonlighting personnel with work involving 
10-point type, which is not representative of 
library activity, where 8-point type is the 
rule.!* 

Print Size 

This same company claims to have worked 
out a system for finding the correct amount 
of light based on the size of print and the 
reflection of the paper. Its conclusions are 
that the desirable reading rate that is prac- 
tical (95 per cent of the maximum) can be 
obtained with 8-point type on a background 
reflecting 55 per cent of the light when 28 to 
35 footcandles are used. Where 6-point type 
appears frequently, the recommendations are 
for 50 to 60 footcandles, which, according to 
these engineers, will permit a reading rate of 
90 per cent. 

In spite of this variance in recommenda- 
tions as to amount of illumination required, 
the librarian might well conclude that 50 
footcandles in the reading room would be 
adequate for most purposes and might even 
allow some margin for deterioration. 

The study of these varying recommenda- 
tions is helpful in focusing attention on the 
fact that there is a great deal more to stand- 
ards for illumination than a given number of 
footcandles. On this point there is little dis- 
agreement. Improper distribution, glare, and 
excessive contrasts may be more tiring and 
injurious to the eyes than insufficient illumi- 
nation with proper control of these other 
factors. 

The importance of these matters has led to 
the development of standards of brightness 


12 Logan, H. L. “Library Lighting,”’ 
1949 (Holophane Co., Inc., New York) 
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ratios, all of which are in pretty close agree- 
ment, except that more recent ones have been 
more elaborate in detail. A 1946 recommen- 
dation states that contrasts should be con- 
trolled within a ratio of at least 1 to 10 and 
that “unity” is the ideal.1* The Harvard test 
results of 1947 state that brightness ratios 
smaller than 1 to 5 are desirable, brightness 
ratios of 1 to 10 should be avoided if pos- 
sible, and brightness ratios greater than 1 to 
100 should not be tolerated. The Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society in 1950 published 
the following recommendations for limits of 
brightness ratios in libraries: 
Between the “‘central visual field,” the 
task, and immediately adjacent surfaces, such as 
between a book and the table top, with the book as 
the brighter surface ...... ; ..1to% 
Between the “central visual field’’ (book) and the 


remote darker surfaces in the “surrounding visual 
field,’ such as between book and floor .. 1 to 1/10 

Between the “central visual field’’ (book) and the 
more remote brighter surfaces in the ‘surrounding 
field,’ such as between book and ceilings 
1 to 10 
surfaces 
20 to l 


seeing 


visual 


adjacent to them in the visual field . 


Since the chief factors responsible for ex- 
cessive brightness ratios are direct lighting 
and low reflection values of room surfaces, 
considerable attention has been given these 
two areas to determine how best to eliminate 
the excessive contrasts they bring about. Li- 
brary lighting standards call more and more 
for semi-direct, diffused, or indirect lighting 
for most library uses, but there is often no 
clear concept as to exactly what is meant by 
this in terms of specific lighting conditions 
or equipment. For a more exact understand- 
ing in this connection, lighting sources have 
been classified into five general categories, 
which apply to all artificial light sources, 
whether incandescent or fluorescent." 

Direct—90 to 100 per cent of light directed 
downward, usually by a metal shade. 

Semi-direct—10 to 40 per cent upward and 60 
to 90 per cent downward, usually by open glass 
shade. 

General diffusing—A40 to 60 per cent upward to 
40 to 60 per cent downward, usually by a white 
glass globe 

Semi-direct—60 to 90 per cent upward and 10 to 
40 per cent downward, usually a white glass unit 
with a slightly frosted top and a semi-opaque 
bottom 

ing in Libraries,’’ Joc. cit.; Westinghouse Elec 
Lighting Handbook. Bloomfield, New Je 
se Electric Company, 1956. ch. 4, p. 4 
Engineering Society. Committee on I 
brary Lightin p. cit., p. 4 
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Indirect—90 to 100 per cent of the light is 
directed upward and is usually an opaque indirect 
reflector. 


A more complete discussion of these five 
classifications, including their applications to 
library practice, has been prepared by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and though 
too lengthy to include here it is well worth 
consulting if further information is desired.’* 


High Reflection 


The importance of high reflection factors 
lies in the fact that these facilitate the general 
diffusion of the light, thus not only increas- 
ing the quantity of illumination, but reducing 
the contrasts and, incidentally, reducing light- 
ing costs as well since, by using colors with 
higher reflectances instead of the conven- 
tional colors with low reflectances, it is pos- 
sible to get twice the amount of useful light 
with no additional cost.'* Nor must the psy- 
chological and esthetic appeal of light colors 
with high reflection values be overlooked."* 

Reflectances for the ceiling are generally 
recommended to be at least 75 to 80 per cent 
(or as high as possible), while reflectances 
for wall surfaces are commonly set at between 
50 and 60 per cent. Table and desk tops 
should have reflectances of at least 30 per cent 
according to the latest recommendations, al- 
though earlier figures were 20 to 30 per cent. 
Recommendations for floors are also set at 
30 per cent.’* It must be borne in mind in 
connection with glare and excessive contrasts 
in a room that they are disturbing not only 
in the direct field of vision, but also in the 
indirect field, which extends to approximately 
45 degrees above the horizontal.*° 

Tables of reflection factors for different 
colors of paint and types of wood have been 
prepared by various sources, and the librarian 
will need to consult them if he wishes to 
follow in detail recommended standards for 
good lighting.* These values are based on 
readings from clean surfaces, which are just 
as important when it comes to paint as they 
are for the fixtures themselves if proper illu- 
mination is to be maintained. 
~ 38 Hluminating Engineering Society. Committee on Li- 
brary Lighting. op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

" Fussler. op. cit., p. 94. 


18 Mohrhardt, Charles M. ‘‘Buildings and Equipment,"’ 
Library Trends. 1:516, April 1953. 

®% Kraehenbuhl, John O. ‘‘Lighting the Library,’’ Col- 
lege an esearch Libraries. 2:233, June 1941; Kraehen- 
buhl. “‘Library Table Lighting.’’ Ibid. 2:306-317, Sept. 
1941; Fussler. op. cit., p. 5; Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany. op. cit., ch. 4, p. 5. 

7 Thompson. op. cit., p. 6. 
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As between fluorescent and incandescent 
light sources, earlier prejudices against fluor- 
escent light seem pretty much to have van- 
ished as the quality of the light has improved 
and problems of starting and flickering have 
been largely overcome. The Harvard tests, as 
observed earlier, recommended incandescent 
lighting since the quality of fluorescent light- 
ing resulted in complaints of eye fatigue, 
irritation, and discomfort; but the authors 
point out that such attitudes were met when 
both the Welsbach mantle and the incandes- 
cent lamp were introduced and suggest that 
early dislike of fluorescent lighting might be 
due to a similar kind of resistance. Another 
writer points out that in some cases eye strain, 
formerly thought due to fluorescent lighting, 
was really caused by improper backgrounds 
and contrast.2? Earlier objections as to injuri- 
ous ultra-violet radiation have died out since 
the American Medical Association has given 
fluorescent lighting a clean bill of health.* 


Economies 


Economies realized by fluorescent light in 
stallations, owing to their greater efficiency, 
seem important only if conditions are such 
that the lights must be kept on continuously 
or if electric rates are unusually high. Where 
electric rates are low and there is frequent 
intermittent use, it is questionable whether 
economies will result; for frequent switching 
greatly diminishes the life of a fluorescent 
bulb while, on the other hand, if the light is 
left on continuously to avoid frequent switch 
ing the saving in current hoped for cannot be 
realized.** The General Electric Company 
reports that over a ten-year period, including 
the amortization of the investment in equip- 
ment, the cost per footcandle for the two 
systems is about equal.?° 

Though the greater efficiency of the fluor- 
escent lamp may not bring about the econ- 
omies hoped for in total lighting expense, it 
will contribute toward keeping the tempera- 
ture lower in hot weather or will reduce the 
load on the air conditioning system, since 
fluorescent lights add half or less than half as 
much to the air temperature as incandescent 
bulbs.?° 
_ Thompson. op. cit., p. 6. 

73 Schunk. op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

** Fussler. op. cit., p. 157. Available research, accord 
ing to Fussler, indicates that fluorescent lam; 


after 12 hours’ use burn over twice as many hours as those 
switched after 3 hours’ use. 


25 Burchard. op. cit., p. 90. 
% Illuminating Engineering Society. 
brary Lighting. op. cit., p. 15; Fussler. 
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The present survey of library lighting 
standards is intended only to present these 
as they are now stated, with some perspective 
as to how they developed. Though most re- 
cent installations have used fluorescent light- 
ing that provides 50 footcandles in the read- 
ing room, further research and experience, as 
well as the habit of higher illumination 
levels, may in the future make present stand- 
ards unacceptable. Some libraries have al- 
ready provided levels of from 70 to 100 
footcandles (Kent State and Davenport Pub- 
lic, for example). To imply now that these 
values are excessive might seem as quaint to 
readers of the future as the statement of a 
writer in 1927 that newer library buildings 
with 14 or 15 footcandles 
lighted .?* 


7 Ranck, Samuel H. Ventilating 
Buildings,’’ Architectural Forum. 4 
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NOVEL CHRISTMAS DISPLAY 
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Red, green, and white yarn wound around pegs 
was used to form abstract tree, stockings, and gift 
boxes for a Christmas pegboard display at Mexico 
City College. The display was titled CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS FROM THE FACULTY. ‘Stockings’ and 
“boxes” contained 3” x 5” on which were 
short annotations by faculty members for favorite 
or recommended books. Annotations were typed in 
red and signed by hand. Christmas ornaments and 
satin ribbons added color to the board. Pegs around 
which yarn was wound to make tree and stocking 
outlines were frozen-sucker sticks. 


cards 
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Microfilm in the High School Library 


By Raymond G. Erbes, Jr. 


E AT REAVIS HIGH SCHOOL are now in 

our third year of using microfilm as a 
substitute for binding back numbers of peri- 
odicals and magazines. Because the results 
have been most gratifying in our situation, 
other high school libraries, similar to ours, 
may find the solution to many of their maga- 
zine and periodical storage problems an- 
swered by purchasing microfilmed copies of 
the year's issue of magazines. 

Cost Factor. While the cost factor is the 
first item which leaps to the librarian’s mind 
when microfilm is mentioned, a further, com- 
plete examination of all factors concerned 
might point out actual savings in the long 
run, coupled with many advantages and bene- 
fits. 

System is Simple. The system used is 
simple. The library subscribes to the regular 
paper edition of a periodical which is regu- 
larly received. At the same time a subscrip- 
tion is also placed with the microfilm com- 
pany for a microfilm copy, to be delivered at 
the end of the volume year. The cost of this 
microfilm is approximately the same as bind- 
ing the material would cost. 

The original paper copies of the periodical 
are used in the library unbound, until they 
wear out or are no longer useful—depending 
on the type of use, the subject, and space 
available. At that time the paper copies are 
disposed of and the microfilm is substituted. 

Just as all materials in the library require 
shelving or housing of some kind, microfilms 
are kept in a storage cabinet. It will also be 
necessary to have one or more microreaders 
to use for viewing the microfilms. These can 
be purchased from monies budgeted for 
school equipment. It is also important to 
point out that a microreader does not wear 
out and the upkeep is practically nil. 

Research Interests Changing. More notice- 
able than ever in recent years is the heavy use 
made of the Readers’ Guide in completing 
the junior and senior term papers. Many 
librarians, English teachers, and social studies 
teachers no doubt have also been aware of 
the change in topics selected for these minor 
dissertations or for speech work, etc. For 
example, it wasn’t many years ago that stu- 


~ Rewmond Erbes is Librarian of the Reavis High School, 
Oak Lawn, Illinois. 
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dents were picking such topics as “Medicine 
during the Civil War,” ‘Witchcraft in Co- 
lonial Days,” “The Arabian Horse and His 
Care’"—mostly topics gleaned from books, 
encyclopedias, and other library materials. 

Now, however, the trend seems to be 
toward such live, interesting topics as “Recent 
Satellite Launchings,” “Latest Developments 
in Mental Care,” “Recent Cancer Treat- 
ments,” “Juvenile Delinquency,” etc.—most 
of which.must be gathered from recent peri- 
odicals and magazines. Very often we find 
that most or all of the reference books have 
very little information on the chosen topic 
even though an ample budget provides for 
many recent book selections. 

Since the answer seems to be the Readers’ 
Guide and recent magazines and periodicals, 
some method of preserving these references 
must be found. Hence, we are perhaps jus- 
tified in revising our budget upward for these 
tools in order to provide sufficient recent 
material. It is certain that in a world that 
changes greatly from hour to hour, we cannot 
depend solely on publications in book form 
that many times are obsolete by the time they 
roll off the presses. 

Advantages of Microfilm Listed. A few 
facts concerning our school situation might 
be pointed out. We have an enrollment of 
1,200, hardly any public library facilities, an 
interested faculty, an enlightened adminis- 
tration, and an ample budget. The advantages 
listed here are ones that we have found to be 
helpful at Reavis High School. 

1. Microfilm solves the magazine storage prob- 


lem. We had previously filled a room with maga- 
zines—some bound, most unbound. With continual 
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A Reavis student compares a year’s bound 
issues of Saturday Evening Post with the 


same issues on microfim., 


use, the room resembled something a cyclone had 
struck. Also, another room would have had to be 
taken over if we were to continue this method. 
With microfilm, yearly volumes may be stored in 
one drawer of a cabinet. However, low-priced 
cardboard boxes for sale by library supply houses 
have proven to be just as satisfactory and safe as 
the more expensive metal microfilm cabinets. 

2. Microfilm relieves the librarian from worry 
regarding current issues which may be lost or 
damaged in circulation. If one copy is lost or 
damaged, it will not affect the completed volume 
which is purchased on microfilm at the end of the 
year. Current magazines become more expendable 

3. Pictures, articles, etc., may be clipped from 
the paper issues after the microfilm copy is on file 
in the library. These are appreciated by various 
departments in the school. In some instances, we 
give the entire year of paper issues to a department 
for its files. 

4. By the use of microfilm and microreaders, 
students are taught another library tool which may 
prove useful in college or later lite. At present we 
find that five microreaders have proven ample for 
our student body. Because the original paper copies 
are kept for a year or two, microreaders are used 
only for references older than this. Having too few 
microreaders, however, would be similar to having 
an excellent reference section which only one or 
two people could use at one time. 

5. Many of our gadget-minded students find use 
of the Readers’ Guide more enjoyable knowing that 
it involves finding the reference by using a micro- 
reader. The use of the microreader is taught along 
with the use of Readers’ Guide, and we have found 
that even the somewhat retarded students have no 
trouble in using it correctly. The mechanics of the 
machine are extremely simple, and to date we have 
had no film ruined. 

6. Malicious clipping of bound volumes or bor- 
rowing of volumes without benefit of signing-out 
procedures has been practically eliminated. And 
since none of our students possesses a microreader 
at home, a motive for taking microfilm is non- 
existant. 


There are of course some disadvantages to 
the use of microfilms, an obvious one being 
that materials do not circulate. However, the 
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current issues are available for circulation up 
to a year or two—depending on space avail- 
able. Many factors should be considered be- 
fore a school library decides to purchase 
microfilms. Among these are the budget, 
school enrollment, curriculum, use made of 
the library, bound volumes available in public 
library or other nearby agencies, storage space 
available, etc. We have found it more than 
satisfactory at Reavis. However, depending 
on many of the factors listed above, not all 
schools may wish to or be able to initiate a 
program such as this. Nevertheless, I believe 
it is important to re-emphasize that when 
considering the purchase of microfilms a 
school librarian consider not only the expense 
of purchase, but also the long-range saving 
of money, time, and patience in using this 
modern, practical way to house back numbers 
of magazines and periodicals. 





FOR THOSE 
WHICH WILL 
HELP YOU- 








at the library of James Blair High 
School, Williamsburg, Va., announced that FILM 
STRIPS HELP TO PUT ACROSS THE SUBJECT. In the 
center was mounted a partially unrolled filmstrip 
and bordering each side were enlarged pictures 
from filmstrips and lists of filmstrips available in 


the library 
Ss 8 


SEASON'S GREETINGS, ETC. 


(O come, all 


A display 


ye jorge thul) 


To all of you our greetings hearty 
And blessings on your Christmas party 
The plays you give, the gifts you make 
The other things you undertake 
As for the New Year, may we 
Your dreams come true, gift-wrapped in tissue 
You have our best for ‘59; 
But may we add (for auld lang syne) 
You have it seems, a few 
Books long overdue. 
When may we hope to hear from you 
MARY JANE SWIFT 
South Branch Library 
T led , Obi 


wish you 


also 


alas! 
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Mrs. Grundy Go Home: 


By Margaret A. Edwards 


LL WELL-MEANING ADULTS and certainly 

all librarians want to “do right” by 
adolescents. I am one of those who was done 
right by, as many people interpret the phrase. 
Brought up on a Texas cotton farm, I was 
protected from the evil world by two devout, 
educated Presbyterian parents and a charac- 
terful grandmother, all eager to make me a 
lady, a Christian, and a good citizen. No 
intoxicants were allowed in the home, except 
when the doctor prescribed them for Grand- 
mother in her old age, and then the bottle of 
whiskey was hidden in the back of a clothes 
cupboard and was not referred to by word or 
look. As gamblers and toughs played cards, 
I had no association with them. Sex and 
dancing also seemed too closely connected to 
risk allowing me to sway to music in the arms 
of some panting male, so I didn’t dance 
either. When a boy winked at me in the fifth 
grade, Mother told me not to wink back; and 
as I grew older, I was told it would be per- 
fectly all right to kiss a man after he had 
asked me to be his wife. Sex was out—out 
of our conversation and out of my reading. 


From home I went to a college supported 
by our church and I graduated summa cum 
laude, et puritate. 

After five years of teaching in little Texas 
towns, at 26, I betook myself, unsullied from 
the world, to Columbia University and a pro- 
fessional career in the east. 

It took me ten years to become a normal 
human being. I beat off the men who tried 
to kiss me and was so unable to show the 
poor brutes affection, that I should never have 
been married, had not an older kindly man 
taught me, at 40, to love him. I had to learn 
that sex was normal and fulfilling, and that 
those who pervert or suspect it, are pitiful. 
I wish that in my teens someone had given 
me A Tree Grows in Brooklyn to read, so I 
might have sympathized with ‘‘Sissy” rather 
than scorned her. I wish I had read Of 
Human Bondage earlier, for I was inhibited 
too, and I needed to understand the effect of 
a love such as Philip had for Mildred. Had 
I read Ethan Frome sooner, I might have lost 
any prim assurance that all one had to do was 

Margaret Edwards is Coordinator of Work with Young 


Adults in the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
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be good and characterful and he would be 
happy. 

I desperately needed to have read adult 
books that had been kept from me for I was 
not ready to cope with life, and was amusing 
to people whom I wished to interest. 

Of course, no one is reared so strictly any 
more, but too many adults would like to keep 
before adolescents only the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. Let them read of knights 
and ladies —of courage —of goodness. | 
agree; but I insist that we have a duty to 
teen agers that extends far beyond protection. 
We must be more positive than that. To be- 
come an adult citizen of America and the 
world takes some doing. It requires an under- 
standing of all sorts of people and the feel- 
ings that motivate them. It requires an ac- 
quaintance with people of all the other coun- 
tries on the globe, and some conception of 
treating with them. It is important that 
young people read books that will help them 
meet these demands. It is a disservice to a 
young person, who must live dangerously, to 
acquaint him only with good innocuous 
people in ideal situations. 

Clifton Fadiman has said that if a young 
person cannot understand what he reads, it 
will not harm him, while if he can under- 
stand, he is ready to read of life situations 
truly presented. 

At what age are we to allow a young per- 
son to know of unpleasant things and sex? 
Many European libraries allow young people 
adult privileges at 21. Is there some magic 
age at which one suddenly may be allowed 
to know of life, and shall we let it all hit a 
youth at one fell blow? 

In Mrs. McDonald’s article, “Shake Hands 
with Mrs. Grundy” (October 1958 Wilson 
Library Bulletin), she says, “The average 
adolescents will understand when we shall 
tell them that they are not quite ready for the 
stories of adult experiences presented in seri- 
ous fiction and will be content to wait.”’ Like 
fun they will! Those with spirit will beat it 
out of the library to the nearest corner drug- 
store to enquire for the specific titles they 
have been refused, and to search there, and 
in their friends’ collections, for juicier items. 
Theodore Roosevelt was told as a boy, he 
might not read Ouida. Did he calmly accept 
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the opinion of older wiser people? He did 
not. He read Ouida. 

The problem of the public library is not 
so much to prevent the adolescent from read- 
ing what he wishes to read, as to interest him 
in the most profitable reading possible. For 
this reason, it is standard practice in many 
libraries to set up, adjacent to their adult 
collections, a special collection for young 
adults, with a special readers’ advisor in 
charge. The best s of most appeal to the 
general run of adolescents are shelved in 
these collections; administered by an alert, 
attractive advisor, who has read not only 
these books, but a wide range of adult books 
not included in this collection designed for 
the general adolescent reader. 

Young people mature at different rates of 
speed and many a teen ager is better informed 
and more knowledgeable than the average 
adult. As he becomes interested in the adult 
world and its problems, he should not be 
recalled to more puerile interests and simpli- 
fied writing. The readers’ advisor for young 
adults should help the accelerated teen ager 
find his way pons Serve among adult books, 
showing him how to develop critical ability, 
how to distinguish between sham and truth 
in writing, how to become acquainted with 
the great literary heritage that is his, so that 
when he finishes high school, he is already on 
the way to broadening his limited experience, 
and enriching his understanding through 
adult books. 

Miss McDonald asks if we librarians have 
not shuddered when we heard a parent say, 
“I'd rather he got his books at the library. 
Then I can be sure he gets nothing he 
shouldn’t read.” Sure, this makes me, as a 
young adult librarian, shudder. To think that 
that is the parent's sole conception of the 
public library! I shudder even harder when 
I think I may not be pushing back boundaries 
of ignorance and intolerance. I may not be 
taking my readers fast enough into the rich 
fields of great writing. I may be failing to 
stimulate bright leaders and followers of the 
future. 

Before we shake hands with Mrs. Grundy, 
we need to look her over. I suspect her. Let 
us remember that many parents do not wish 
the librarian to restrict the reading of their 
teen agers, while, at the same time, they 
appreciate the librarian who can lead a young- 
ster to face the world as it is in reality and 
in books. 

One swallow doesn’t make a summer and 
one book will neither destroy nor save a 
reader, unless he is psychotic. It is the ac- 
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cumulation of lifetime reading that affects us 
for good or ill. 

We are presenting the world as it is to our 
patrons through books, suggesting the books 
that seem the best for the individual at the 
time. We must give our best authors a chance 
to speak of life to young adults, and trust 
these authors with the formation of mind and 
character, rather than allow our own tastes 
and limitations to stand between the reader 
and the book. 

a 8 


“BOOKS ON EXHIBIT” 


A laden ship sailed into port 
With treasures in its hold. 
The children climbed aboard it 
Like a band of pirates bold. 


The hatches they unbolted. 

They dove into the hold, 

And oh, the treasures that they found 
Were wondrous to behold. 


The sun, the moon, the stars were there 
Packed well in cellophane; 

And huge strange beasts were browsing 
In their ancient lush domain. 


There were fish and birds and insects 
In colors bright and gay; 

While in the pictured jungles, 

Wild animals held sway. 


There were mysteries to fathom. 
There were countries to explore, 
Friends to make and treasure, 
And a wealth of fairy lore. 


The wonders of the atom 
Were there for all to see, 
Replacing for the present 
The lure of alchemy. 


Trains, machines, and engines 
Had their allotted place, 

And rockets, jets, and missiles 
Were sent to outer space. 


The telephone and telegraph, 

TV and radio 

Showed how much of all our leisure 
To electricity we owe. 


The pageant of the ages 
In books of history 
Was on parade in color, 
Like a giant tapestry. 


Books on manners were quite scarce, 
As manners seem to be; 

But in this age of science, 

Who cares for chivalry? 


Love, romance, and pleasure 
Had the luster of a a 
For the favorite book within the ship 
Was titled “Boy Dates Girl.” 
MuriEL E. RINGSTAD 
Kelso, Washington 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


_— FOR CHRISTMAS—what could possibly be 
as welcome a gift, to give or to receive? For 
that matter, books are the choicest gift for any 
occasion, And what an appealing array the current 
season provides! Surely there is something for 
everyone, for every taste, and of course ,for every 
age and interest. 

Hours and hours of fascination are in store, for 
example, for those who receive a copy of Islandia, 
Austin Wright's utopian idyll so highly lauded by 
Lawrence Clark Powell in “All That Is Poetic in 
Life” in the May 1957 Wilson Library Bulletin— 
perhaps one of the reasons Rinehart has republished 
it after some years out of print. “There is much 
good talk in the book,’ Powell wrote of it. “We 
experience Islandia through all of our senses, not 
just as an intellectual concept, and that is why this 
utopian novel is unusual, if not actually unique.” 

The Wilson Library Bulletin pays tribute to its 
former editor, Stanley J. Kunitz, on the acclaim ac- 
corded his Selected Poems 1928-1958 (Atlantic- 
Little, Brown). The discriminating reader will 
welcome this book, which won the Harriet Monroe 
Award for poetry last summer and was called, by 
John Ciardi in Saturday Review, “a special pleasure 
on this quarter's list. . . . Kunitz is certainly the 
most neglected good poet of the last quarter-cen- 
tury.” According to Paul Engle in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, “he is a craftsman in the Yeats 
manner... ."" Newsweek called Mr. Kunitz “one of 
the finest of living American Poets,’ and Gerald 
McDonald wrote in Library Journal, “he is one of 
our major poets and these pages should make this 
fully apparent.” 

For opera lovers there is a feast, beginning with 
Opera Caravan: Adventures of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on Tour (Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy), a delightfully informal report by Quaintance 
Eaton, opera chairman of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. A substantial part of the book is 
devoted to the compilation of complete tour casts 
from 1883 to the tour of 1956. There is also an 
index of names, places, and operas. 

Older connoisseurs of “the diamond horseshoe” 
will revel in Caruso, His Life in Pictures (Studio- 
Crowell) by Francis Robinson. From the handsome, 
full-color photograph of the Metropolitan audience 
on the jacket, through the 160 pages of memorable 
photographs and captions, to the Caruso Discogra- 
phy by John Secrist at the end, this is an excitingly 
nostalgic volume, 

For the next-younger generation of aria fanciers, 
Ezio Pinza, An Autobiography, as told to Robert 
Magidoff, will bring fervent bravos for this favorite 
singer's fascinating story on both sides of the foot- 
lights, with two-score excellent photographs. 

Two recent publications which have a variety of 
interest should make attractive gifts. American 
Heritage, “the magazine of history,” published 
every two months and including absorbing articles 
with many illustrations in full color as well as black 
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and white, has won wide acceptance for its two 
dozen issues. The other, Horizon, a new “magazine 
of the arts,” is similar to American Heritage in for- 
mat, and also will appear bi-monthly in book form. 
Both are beautiful volumes, and include the work 
of eminent writers and artists. Acceptable on any 
coffee table. . . . 

A German artist and a New York Times writer 
have combined forces in a little book that is a de- 
light: Washington, City on the Potomac ( Arts, Inc.) 
The sketches by Fritz Busse are so delicate, the text 
by Rossell Baker so informal, I think I'll have to 
keep this on my own shelf. 

There are so many fascinating books for children 
brought to light in Book Week that we skip them 
here, except for mentioning Jack and Jill Round the 
Year Book (Little, Brown), edited by Ada Camp- 
bell Rose, editor of Jack and Jill magazine. This 
volume, celebrating the magazine's twentieth anni- 
versary, offers half a dozen or so appealingly read- 
able rhymes and stories for each month. Memo from 
a reading-to-nieces auntie: the stories are all short, 
so there surely would always be time for ‘just one 
more!” 

Another volume suitable for children, but just as 
appropriate for grownups, is The Way, the Truth 
and the Life (Winston), featuring more than fifty 
full-color paintings by Ralph Pallen Coleman, with 
interpretations by Elizabeth Morton in collabora- 
tion with the artist. This beautiful book provides a 
pictorial history of the Bible while the text gives a 
descriptive interpretation of each painting—surely a 
book that will be cherished by the whole family. 

But for me the most important gift book of this 
season is The New Testament in Modern English 
(Macmillan), translated by J. B. Phillips. Not only 
is it handsome in appearance; it is also exciting in 
content. Here is the Word of God so forcefully 
rendered that it seems different from the translations 
to which we are accustomed. One is apt to wonder, 
“Does it really say that?” and look it up in a more 
familiar version to find that, indeed, it does say 
that—only we had never really read it before! 

J. B. Phillips’ first Biblical translation was of the 
New Testament Epistles, published in 1947 with a 
foreword by C. S. Lewis, with the title, Letters to 
Young Churches. It was so enthusiastically received 
that Mr. Phillips could hardly do otherwise than 
proceed with translations of The Gospels, The 
Young Church in Action (the Book of Acts), and 
The Book of Revelation. The present volume com- 
bines his version of the entire New Testament in 
one volume, with a special translator's foreword ex- 
plaining “the essential principles of translation, 
translation as interpretation, words and their con- 
text,” etc. Surely The New Testament in Modern 
English will increase our reading and our under- 
standing of the Word of God. 

It is only December first so there is still time to 
get to your favorite bookstore and make Christmas 
and New Year’s—your own as well as others’— 
happy with the joys that only books can bring. . . . 
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T'S TIME TO OFFER, along with our annual holi- 
day wishes, a reminder to our readers that 
January 9 is the deadline for sending descriptions 
of your best “Publicity That Worked’’ of 1958 to 
the Bulletin. All contributions (including photo- 
graphs) will be considered for publication in the 
Bulletin’s March Public Relations Issue. Accounts 
should include planning and groundwork, as well 
as results, of whatever event or project in the past 
year most successfully focused community attention 
on the services of your library. Descriptions, 
limited, if possible, to about 500 words, should be 
typewritten and double-spaced. 

Meanwhile, best wishes for happy holidays, and 
for & full and successful new year for you and your 
library ! 

eo & & 


Ninety rare and first editions of Rudyard Kipling, 
as well as ten letters by the British author, are 
among the 343 literary works that have been pre- 
sented to the Columbia University Libraries by Mr. 
and Mrs. Soltan Engel of New York. Other first 
editions in the collection are 20 of Mark Twain 
and 25 of Edna St. Vincent Millay. The gift in- 
cludes Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women, two 
volumes, 1868-1869, in the extremely rare first 
state; William Cullen Bryant's Poems, 1821, in the 
original boards; Lewis Carroll's Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, 1866, in two variant states of the 
first American issue; Mark Twain's Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, 1876, in the very first issue and in the 
finest possible state; and the Moncure Daniel Con- 
way copy of Whitman's Leaves of Grass, 1855, 
autographed by the author. 

Mr. Engel is a Columbia College alumnus. The 
Engels had made numerous earlier gifts to the 
Columbia University Libraries, some of them 
anonymous. 
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Abstracts of the nearly 4,000 papers presented 
by scientists of all nations at the second Geneva 
“Atoms for Peace” conference will be housed in 
the document section of the Stanford University 
Library. The library has already received 2,480 
abstracts, all in English, from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Nearly 1,500 more, covering the pre- 
sentation of the United States delegation, are ex- 
pected shortly. 

eC & & 

New York Public Library Chief of Circulation 
John McKenzie Cory has been named one of five 
judges for the National Book Award in fiction. 
Mr. Cory has served as public library specialist for 
the United States Office of Education and as execu- 
tive secretary of the American Library Association. 
Other members of the board of fiction judges will 
be Alice Morris, literary editor of Harper's Bazaar; 
Ralph Ellison, author of the 1952 National Book 
Award winner, The Invisible Man; editor, author, 
and columnist Harry Hansen; author and critic 
Alfred Kazin. Separate panels of five members each 
will judge works in nonfiction and poetry. 

Hofstra College has completed a three-floor wing 
in its library, adding 13,000 square feet of floor 
space and releasing stack room space for 50,000 
circulating books. The new wing was made pos- 
sible through a $250,000 bequest from the estate 
of the late William J. Gallon, textile manufac- 
turer. Bound volumes of periodicals and library 
storage facilities will be housed in the basement of 
the new wing. A reserve reading room, with stack 
room for 5,000 books on reserve, and seating for 
100 people, will occupy the first floor. The second 
floor will accommodate a current periodical read- 
ing room and microfilm reading room. 


STACK CRACKS 








It's Christmas again! Goodwill 
fills the air. 
Everyone is so happy and well meant, 
It seems almost unkind 
And most unrefined 
To chastise our readers, delinquent. 


Grace B. SPEAR 





THe CHELIFERS Ex Lisris 

















I do hope Junior makes it home by Christmas! 


eo & & 

The personal correspondence and papers of Sir 
Henry Clinton, commander-in-chief of the British 
Forces in America from 1778 to 1782, have been 
acquired by the University of Michigan Clements 
Library. The material, numbering about 2,000 in- 
dividual items, including letters, account books, 
diaries, and journals, was acquired at a London 
auction sale and rounds out the university's original 
nucleus of Clinton papers purchased by William 
L. Clements from the Clinton family in 1926. 


eo & 

“Documents of America,” a new Enrichment 
Record series, offers readings of two documents on 
each of two 12”, 3314 rpm records: the Declaration 
of Independence, Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, the 
Bill of Rights, and Patrick Henry's famous speech. 
They include an account of events preceding and 
following writing of the documents, as well as 
explanatory material and authentic music of the 
period. 

In addition, Enrichment Records have released 
two 12” records with four new dramatizations 
based on Landmark Books: “Thomas Jefferson: 
Father of Democracy’; “The Vikings’; “George 
Washington: Frontier Colonel’; “The Santa Fe 
Trail.” Details on Enrichment Landmarks of Amer- 
ica filmstrips also are available from the company, 
246 Fifth Ave., NYC 1. 


Co & & 


Bringing the attention of young readers to librar- 
ies and librarians, the October issue of The Pal, 
published by the Police Athletic League, contains, 
in its page-2 “Career Corner,” an article on librar- 
ian Eugene J. Bockman of the Bronx, and the work 
performed by him and other librarians. 


eo & & 


Gilbert Highet radio talks in the current series 
will include: 

NumsBer 9—‘‘The Magic Maker: E. E. Cummings,’’ an 
evaluation. 

NuMmBer 10—‘‘The Life of a Yogi," based on The Axto- 
biography of a Y ogi. 

NuMBER 11—'‘‘The Hidden Language of Prehistoric 
Greece,"" with special mention of John Chadwick's 
The Decipherment of Linear B 

NumsBer 12—‘‘The Elegy in a Country Churchyard,”’ 
about the poem and its author. 

NuMBER 13—"‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’’ an account 
of the writing of the k, with a possible Dickens- 
ian ending constructed. 


The program, which is heard over New York's 
station WQXR and other stations throughout the 
country, is available to ‘additional stations on Book- 
of-the-Month Club transcriptions. 
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“The Patriot Plan,” a study of the growth of 
civil and human rights in Colonial America, has 
been issued by Folkways Records on two 12”, long- 
playing records. They contain readings of 15 docu- 
ments, including the Mayflower Compact; Roger 
Williams’ “Letter to the People of Providence’’; 
the Maryland Toleration Act; John Locke On Civil 
Government; excerpts from the Zenger Trial; Rob- 
ert Calef on the witchcraft trials; John Hepburn 
on slavery; Patrick Henry's Virginia Resolves; Ben- 
jamin Franklin's testimony before the House of 
Commons; and Samuel Adams’ “A Letter of Cor- 
respondence from the Town of Boston.” A book 
accompanying the records contains the full text to 
all the documents plus additional source material. 
The Patriot Plan is edited by Charles Edward 
Smith. For information, address Folkways Rec- 
ords, 117 W. 46 St., NYC 36. 





FOLLOW THE RIVER 
By Frances Wright Turner 


An historical novel which has its setting on 
the banks of Maine’s Penobscot River. It tells 
the vivid and exciting story of five generations 
of a Maine family. Cloth, $3.00 


HOME POEMS FOR HOME FOLKS 
By Della Fell Lazier 
A pleasing variety of poems. 


Cloth, $2.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE @ Boston 20 





“... exactly what I have been looking for .. . 
a terrific job in a much needed area.”— 
LEONELLA JAMESON, Librarian, Howell ( Mich.) 
High School. 


HOW TO USE 
THE LIBRARY 


By BEAUEL SANTA and 
LOIS HARDY 
Fourth Printing 


A down-to-earth guide for the junior and senior 
high school student. Conversational style and 
lively drawings tell how to make the fullest use 
of the library. 
“Familiar illustrations within the student's ex- 
perience are used to explain library procedures, 
making the lessons meaningful ‘learning by 
doing.’ ”"—CaTHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Widely adopted for class use, including the 
Chicago schools. 
80 pages, 35 illustrations. 
Paper, $1.00, cloth, $2.00. 


Sent on approval 


PACIFIC BOOKS, Publishers 
Box 558, Palo Alto, California 
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REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS “# FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 


judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 
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Jersey, Essential Books, 1957. 411p. $15.15 

9. HARRAL, STEWART. The Feature Writer's 
Handbook. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1958. 342p. $5 

10. Hunt, MATE GrAye, comp. Values: Re- 
source Guide. Annotated for the Elementary School 
Teacher. Oneonta, New York, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1958. 108p. 
pa. apply 

11. JAHN, RAYMOND. Concise Dictionary of 
Holidays. New York, Philosophical Library, 1958. 
102p. $5 

12. Keynes, Georrrey. A Bibliography of 
John Donne. 3d ed. Cambridge, University Press, 
1958. 285p. $18.50 

13. KirKPATRICK, B. J. A Bibliography of Vir- 
ginia Woolf. Fair Lawn, New Jersey, Essential 
Books, 1957. 180p. $15.15 

14. LaRRICK, NANCY. A Pareni’s Guide to 
Children’s Reading. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday, 1958. 283p. $2.95; pa. 35c 

15. MANDER, RAYMOND and JoE MITCHENSON. 
A Picture History of the British Theatre. New 
York, Macmillan, 1957. 160p. $5.95 

16. The Newspaper Press Directory and Adver- 
tisers’ Guide 1958. Annual 107th issue. London, 
Benn, 1958. 864p. $8.50 

17. Tweney, C. F. and L. E. C. HuGues, eds. 
Chambers’ Technical Dictionary. 3d rev. ed. New 
York, Macmillan, 1958. 1028p. $7.50 
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14th ed. 


Manual of 
1958. 40p. 


MANLY. Pictorial 
New York, Ronald, 


Effective Library Exhibits. 
127p. $4.50 

Abbreviations Dictionary. 
1958. p. 
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18. WiILLouGHBY, Epwin Euiotr. The Uses of 
Bibliography to the Students of Literature and 
History. Hamden, Connecticut, Shoe String Press, 
1957. 105p. $3 

19. World-Wide Graduate Award Directory. 
Brooklyn, The Advancement and Placement Insti- 
tute, 1957. 29p. $2 


Language and Literature 


_— Soho Bibliographies have an established 
place in any university reference collection 
worthy of the name, representing as they do, careful 
bibliographical scholarship by indefatigable com- 
pilers, whose choice of authors has revealed fine 
literary discrimination. But probably no modern 
author has presented more challenge than Henry 
James. Leon Edel and Dan H. Laurence very aptly 
describe the difficulties in their introduction to 
A Bibliography of Henry James,’ naming “the sheer 
quantity of his writings, the anonymity of so many 
of his reviews and essays, the confusion resulting 
from publication in many places and with many 
publishers, the piracies, the multiple revisions and 
re-revisions, the publication since his death of many 
of his letters in widely scattered volumes, the very 
accidents of publication.” But by proceeding from 
the earlier bibliography of Le Roy Phillips, by 
enlisting the efforts of foreign Jamesian scholars 
and librarians, and by recording many writings 
previously unknown, they have produced an im- 
pressive result which reflects Dr. Edel’s long satur- 
ation in Jamesian scholarship and Mr. Laurence’s 
knowledge of the technicalities of modern bibliog- 
raphy. Six sections cover original works, contribu- 
tions to books, published letters, contributions to 
periodicals, translations, and miscellanea, with a 
detailed index. The careful collation, each based 
on an examination of at least twelve copies, and the 
accompanying notes will make this a cornerstone 
for any James collection. The introduction warrants 
careful reading by any budding bibliographer. 

A slimmer volume, A Bibliography of Virginia 
Woolf,” follows a similar pattern to the James 
volume, and except in a few cases, is based on 
personal examination of the individual titles. The 
compiler, B. J. Kirkpatrick, was fortunate in having 
Leonard Woolf's assistance as well as access to his 
collection of Virginia Woolf's works. Full biblio- 
graphical information is given for all first English 
and American editions, with brief details on all 
other editions. The number of items printed by the 
Hogarth Press will bring to mind this interesting 
venture begun by Mr. and Mrs. Woolf in 1917. 

The large body of writing about John Donne 
during the last twenty years has greatly increased 
the size of Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s A Bibliography 
of John Donne” in its third edition. Though the 
compiler states that though there are few additions 
to the sections devoted to Donne's writings, a sub- 
stantial amount of new information has been added 
to the rewritten Bibliographical Prefaces of the 
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long out of print second edition. He has also wisely 
decided to include a very extensive section on biog- 
raphy and criticism and has enlarged the list of 
books from Donne's library from 61 to nearly 200. 
Added locations in British and American libraries 
further increase the usefulness of this definitive 
bibliography which should have wide appeal in 
university libraries due to the interest in Donne as 
well as the high reputation of the compiler. 

Mate Graye Hunt's Values: Resource Guide,” 
— its annotated and subject indexed materials 

appropriate for teaching elementary school children 

ut values, might well be discussed under re- 
ligion and ethics, especially since it includes not 
only fiction, biography, plays, and poems, but also 
films, film strips, flat pictures, and recordings. But 
in small school libraries it should prove a helpful 
selection guide for books, giving brief annotations 
from established sources and adding for each the 
moral and spiritual values which will be stressed 
in each, e.g. self-reliance, initiative, honesty, kind- 
ness, friendliness, tolerance, atonement, etc. Also 
indicated are the grade levels for which each is 
intended. The alphabetical arrangement under each 
type of material is supplemented with an index to 
these characteristics. Happily the fact that it is a 
publication of AACTE should insure its wide dis- 
tribution. 

One generalization which will invariably apply 
to new dictionaries of abbreviations is that they 
will contain abbreviations not found in older works 
and will omit some abbreviations and definitions 
found in previously published volumes. This is 
true of de Sola’s Abbreviations Dictionary,” now 
issued in an expanded form, and emphasizing espe- 
cially science and technology, industry and business. 
For this reason it should be useful in business and 
technology departments of public libraries as a 
source for signs, symbols, and contractions as well 
as abbreviations, and will supplement rather than 
replace other sources, especially since it is chiefly 
concerned with those in current use. 


Book Trade and Libraries 


American Book Trade Directory,’ issued trienni- 
ally over the past 48 years, covers 8,596 book out- 
lets in 2,446 cities and towns in the United States, 
with shorter sections on the territories and Canada. 
Book specialties, sidelines and character of the 
shops, e.g. college, religious, general, are based on 
questionnaires returned by the shops, except when 
an asterisk is used to designate that the question- 
naire was not returned but there is evidence that 
the shop is still active. General, religious, and col- 
lege are the largest categories. The list of book- 
stores, arranged under state, then city, is prefaced 
by a directory of addresses of 2,200 publishers and 
a valuable directory of former publishing compa- 
nies now inactive, out of business, or merged. 

Another old-timer, now in its 107th annual issue, 
is The Newspaper Press Directory, devoted mainly 
to newspapers and periodicals of the United King- 
dom. Its various sections, classified by type of pub- 
lication or subject covered, are made more useful 
by the alphabetical index. Less inclusive, but still 
useful, are the sections on the overseas press, for 
which the information varies from a brief note on 
frequency and circulation to names of officials, 
characteristics, price, advertising rates, etc. Direc- 
tories and annuals, and trade services and organiza- 
tions are also included as well as an overview of 
the press for the preceding year. 
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The Uses of Bibliography to the Students of 
Literature and History™ is a formidable title to 
apply to the four essays, which so charmingly dis- 
play Mr. Willoughby’s life-long interest and faith 
in the art of bibliography. As such, it makes inter- 
esting reading, but for those who want to acquire 
a knowledge of bibliography, Mr. Willoughby 
recommends McKerrow. 

In Effective Library Exhibits® the chief of ex- 
hibits and publicity at Enoch Pratt supplies prac- 
tical information on how to prepare and promote 
good displays, with numerous photographs to illus- 
trate the principles and suggestions set forth in os 
text. Appendices list sources of supplies and agen 
cies to be tapped for material. Reflecting over a 
quarter of a century of discriminating experience, 
it should do much to stimulate this ever-growing 
library responsibility in an age when we must dis- 
play effectively in order to catch random readers 

Pictorial Manual of Book-Binding* is designed 
to show, rather than tell, how to bind books—in 
six different styles. Very brief text accompanies 
the 200 clear photographs and drawings, e.g. “Be 
clean! Spread fresh newspapers for every gluing or 
pasting operation. . . .. Though intended for the 
amateur craftsman for use in a home workshop, 
it should also be useful in small libraries with no 
binding budget but volunteer help, for it covers 
magazines, books, and manuscripts. Busy librar- 
ians, with no manual dexterity and community con- 
tacts to keep, would do well to keep away from this 
fascinating do-it-yourself handbook, for bookbind- 
ing as a hobby can be both engrossing and time- 
consuming. 

A Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading™ is the 
cooperative effort of 18 national organizations rep- 
resenting children, parents, librarians, teachers, and 
others interested in encouraging more children to 
read more widely. As such its 20 chapters discuss 
reading interests and habits, comics, TV, how read- 
ing is taught in school, building a home library, 
reference books, and many other subjects in brief 
and breezy paragraphs, which make it a companion 
volume to The Wonderful World of Books. While 
experienced children’s librarians will learn little 
from it, it should be a good title for home purchase, 
especially since it is available in paperback 


Assorted Handbooks and Directories 
Biographical Directory of Fellows and Members 


of the American Psychiatric Association® includes 
about 10,000 Americans and a handful of psychia- 
trists from foreign countries, for whom are listed 
professional training and experience, specialty, pub- 
lications, and addresses, in highly abbreviated form. 
It also includes a witty apologia, to explain certain 
omissions, e.g. “restraint about bibliography. Some 
psychiatrists write more than they read, for psychia- 
try is a highly verbal discipline. Had we permitted 
each member to list all his articles, editorials, book 
reviews, speeches, comments, and assorted arbeiten, 
this baby would have become unpleasantly hydro- 
cephalic.” Though it is not very useful biblio- 
graphically, its geographic index following the 
alphabetical names section, is not only valuable, 
but reveals that there are more psychiatrists in 
Beverly Hills than in all of Tennessee. A brief 
history and constitution of the association is in- 
cluded. Large libraries will find it an important 
addition to their medical directories. 

Spotty coverage and lack of an index to fields of 
study limit the usefulness of World-Wide Graduate 
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The JET AGE 


is now here! 


“Airways of America” 


EDITED BY POYNTZ TYLER 


is now available! 


Loox At Tuis Partial TaBLE oF CONTENTS: 








I. From THE GrouNpD Up 


White, Theodore H. From the Jenny to the Jet cial Collier's 
Langewiesche, Wolfgang. Traffic Jam Reader's Digest 
Van Deusen, Edmund L. Safety in the Air Fortune 











II. THe Crownep Sky 


Bendiner, Robert. The Nonskeds The Reporter 
Willatt, Norris. Flying Taxis Barron's 
Friedlander, Paul. Fares: Up or Down? New York Times 
Gross, Robert and Haines, William Wister. Freight and the Future Atlantic Monthly 
Burkhardt, Robert. Too Big for Its Own Good American Aviation 














III. Jets AND BEYOND 


Langewiesche, Wolfgang. The Jet Liner Reader's Digest 
Spending Money to Make Money Business Week 
But No Place to Land Business Week 
Jets Across the Sea Fortune 
Bello, Francis. The Shape of Things to Come Fortune 
Tregaskis, Richard. The Next Fifty Years Nation’s Business 
Steinberg, Alfred. And More to Come Nation’s Business 























The book contains 27 stimulating articles and addresses 
such as those shown above—some reprinted in full, some 
abridged—plus an editor’s introduction to each section and a 
valuable bibliography, 
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Award Directory,” which lists under 30 foreign 
countries and 45 states not only scholarships and 
fellowships but internships and assistantships. In- 
formation, sometimes less specific than others, in- 
cludes field of study, duration, amount of stipends, 
the number available, where the awards are tenable, 
conditions, and to whom and when to apply, though 
these items are not included for each entry. New 
editions will be issued from time to time and the 
need for further publicizing the availability of 
grants may induce libraries to add this to their 
other directories of fellowships, scholarships, and 
loans. 

The Feature Writer's Handbook ® is intended for 
reporters, publicists, editors, and other professional 
nonfiction writers. Prefacing the main body of the 
text, which is a “treasury of 2,000 feature ideas,” 
are rules to observe in writing, devices to use, 
how to ask questions, and quotes from well-known 
feature writers on how to do it. The feature ideas 
are alphabetically arranged by subject, and range 
over many subjects, from libraries to pawnshops, 
birds to books (12 ideas, including “Encyclo- 
pedias are kept up-to-date with new printings and 
annual supplements. But who compiles them origi- 
nally? . . .”). This should be a boon to harried 
school librarians who must also sponsor the school 
newspaper. The author has also written Patterns 
of Publicity Copy. 

Concise Dictionary of Holidays™ is so concise 
in its alphabetically arranged notes on religious 
and national holidays and holy days that it does 
little more than identify many of them. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the criteria for selection of the 
16 accompanying plates, which include a photo- 
graph of the ordination of a priest and New Year's 
in Greece. More attention to the holidays and 
omission of such entries as “Army Stitch: Armi- 
stice Day, U.S. Slang” would have improved the 
quality of this dictionary, which was intended to 
include “‘principal holidays of all major faiths, state 
days of all states, anniversaries of most nations, 
and many occasions remembered from days before 
we celebrated new and American holidays.” 

The same criticisms of earlier editions of Cham- 
bers’ Technical Dictionary™ may be leveled at the 
third edition, for random checking with the first 
edition reveals little revision in the main body of 
the work, whose paging remains the same, with 
minor plate revisions. The British origin and em- 
phasis, the omission of common American technical 
terms, and the fact that the largest number of 
words listed may be found in an unabridged dic- 
tionary, as noted in the S.B.B. review of January 
1941; as well as the fact that the supplement has 
not been greatly enlarged since the second edition 
in 1943, all this leads to the conclusion that the 
volume will be more useful in British than Ameri- 
can libraries. 

A Picture History of the British Theatre™ is a 
charming handbook, distinguished more for the 
excellent selection of 500 pictures than the quality 
of their reproduction. Brief identifying text and 
introductions to the six chronologically arranged 
sections cover the legitimate theatre from Eliza- 
bethan time to 1957. A name and title index is 
appended. 


Antiques 


The Concise Encyclopedia of American An- 
tiques® can be thought of as a companion to the 
earlier Concise Encyclopedia of Antiques, since 
none of the short chapters by an impressive array 
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of curators and collectors have been reprinted in 
the present work. And though Helen Comstock 
holds to the requirement, “before 1830,” as a 
sound one for antiques, it was not possible to hold 
to the same period for all subjects, which range 
from more general subjects like furniture to period 
stoves, cotton printing, quilts and coverlets, and 
hooked rugs. Chapters follow two patterns: one, a 
short, general discussion, with brief appened bib- 
liography; and the other adding to these a glossary 
of terms, e.g. glass. Though the index of names 
and places is included in both of the consecutively 
paged volumes, it must be remembered that the 
glossary sections of names and terms are not in- 
dexed. Thus it is necessary to use the table of 
contents to locate the appropriate field before trying 
to find a term. These are not the principal feature 
of the encyclopedia, but rather the interesting in- 
troductory essays on so wide a range of subjects, 
a few reprinted or adapted from other sources, and 
the impressive number of well-selected plates and 
black and white figures. The latter accompany the 
text and the numbered plates are cited. The vol- 
umes seem particularly well-suited for home pur- 
chase or for a small library with little material on 
this subject of widespread interest. 


Adirondack Bibliography 


When we note that Dorothy Plum was chairman 
of the Bibliography Committee of the Adirondack 
Club, we sit up and take notice of the impres- 
sive Adirondack Bibliography, a list of 7,539 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles published 
through the year 1955, compiled under Miss 
Plum’s editorship. Its special classification under 
history, geography, natural history, education, rec- 
reation, etc. is accompanied by a detailed index. 
Brief descriptions accompany some of the entries 
and the consistent bibliographic form is a model 
as well as a tribute to the long and arduous work 
of the committee. It is also an excellent example of 
a regional bibliography. 
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Bookmobile Questions 


CCORDING TO WEBSTER, “burgeoning” is de- 
fined as sprouting or sending forth new 
shoots. Thanks to the Library Services Act book- 
mobiles are certainly burgeoning. More are travel- 
ing the roads of America today—even in winter— 
giving more people more and better books to read 
than ever before. Problems are sprouting in like 
measure and more and more questions are reach- 
ing your editor's desk as a result. 

In one fairly new county library two bookmobiles 
are in operation. The larger model is used for 
public library service to schools exclusively. The 
work is done through committees of children visit- 
ing the bookmobile and choosing books for their 
classmates. A former primary teacher handles the 
younger children very skillfully while the driver, 
a former insurance salesman converted to library 
service, has a knack of working with the older 
children. Unfortunately there has been no time so 
far to work with children in the classrooms, intro- 
ducing books, telling stories. 

These two neophytes became concerned. Could 
books be shelved on a school service bookmobile 
as in adult libraries, i.e., by reader interest—books 
on science, dogs, nursing, etc. They can and often 
are, of course. Such shelving requires constant at- 
tention and more imagination than the standard 
Dewey decimal method of shelving. Reader inter- 
est needs to be spurred on by variety. A section on 
dogs might well be expanded into a section on pets 
in general. A section on nursing might grow into 
a career shelf or it might include books on home 
nursing. Most of all, those in charge of guiding 
the children’s reading must be able to lead their 
young charges on from one step to another, trying 
to guard against “lazy’’ reading habits—books too 
simple. It is also wise to have children visit a 
“regular” library while still in elementary school, 
so that they may become familiar with it before 
entering high school. 

Another bookmobile question from the wide 
open spaces of the far west concerns the frequency 
of bookmobile stops. The writer “knows that it is 
recommended that stops be every two weeks, but 
some stops are so far from headquarters that over- 
night stops are necessary. At present none of the 
stops seem to be ready to be developed as deposit 
stations.” 

Even though we know that in cities and in 
rather thickly populated rural areas, the two-week 
bookmobile stop is the accepted pattern, we also 
know that this standard is hardly feasible in some 
areas of the Rocky Mountain, southwestern, and 
far western states. Here we are glad if we can get 
to the stop every three weeks—or possibly even 
every four weeks in certain sections. 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, country, and regional library work to Mrs. 


Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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This increased length of time between calls has 
several drawbacks. Chiefly, more books are re- 
quired to serve readers, as the turnover cannot be 
as rapid as on a two-week schedule. True, the 
stops may not be ready to be developed into sta- 
tions, but it may be possible to leave two or three 
more books with each borrower, then have the 
various borrowers exchanging books among each 
other, with one person more or less overseeing the 
exchange. The end result, if the system works 
relatively well, will be a station. In other words, 
if there is a store and the storekeeper’s wife is 
willing to have people exchange books by bringing 
theirs to the store and getting others, readers will 
become accustomed to using the store. There will 
undoubtedly be some mix-ups as to who has what 
now and then, but when the communities are as 
small as they are in those areas, books have a way 
of getting back home. 

One other possibility is for the library to leave 
mailing labels, etc., with borrowers to return books 
as they finish reading them. Thus they would have 
a large assortment at the beginning, but would have 
few left by the time the bookmobile returned. That 
would stretch the books available. This suggestion 
would not be acceptable in all situations but would 
be welcomed by fast readers who would not mind 
mailing books back, and could be tried with selected 
patrons. 


Twenty Questions 


The increasing number of foreign librarians 
visiting our county and regional libraries in Amer- 
ica has made us much more conscious of our ad- 
vantages, responsibilities, and shortcomings. When 
Kasim Soelieman from Indonesia visited libraries in 
Oregon, he had twenty questions listed, some of 
which ought to give readers of this page pause to 
search out reasons and the underlying philosophy 
of service. Some questions are statistical, others 
require basic judgments. We bring them here be- 
cause our own taxpayers might also like to know 
the answers to some of them. 


1. Tell me something about your county, its 
area, total population distribution, and geographi- 
cal features 


2. Do you think each county in your state has 
enough population and wealth to support an ex- 
cellent independent library? 

3. Do you have problems in decrease of popula- 
tion or migration to the urban areas, which might 
make it difficult for such counties to support public 
library service? 

4. What kinds of service did you have before 
the regional library program, and what services are 
you doing now? 

5. Do you have 
idea in having it? 


(Continued on page 319) 


a bookmobile? What is the 





Displays for the Month 


To prepare holiday greetings, the Hall Fletcher 
Junior High School Library Assistants Club of 
Asheville, N.C., held a decorating party. Results 
included a comfortable reading center. It's focal 
point was an improvised fireplace with a book- 
jacket-trimmed Christmas tree over the mantle 


This Christmas holly tree from Charlotte High 
School in Rochester, N.Y., is made of heavy card- 
board backing cut into the shape of a triangle. The 
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holly leaves, two different colors of green construc- 
tion paper, are individually pasted on the triangle 
The star, base, and gold balls (for berries) are 
made of light-weight gold paper pasted on the 
backing sheet and leaves. 


To help decorate for Christmas, each student at 
the Wahl-Coates Lab School, East Carolina T« 
ers College, Greenville, N.C., made his favorite 
tree decoration from an old Christmas card and tied 
it on the tree in the ‘library. Each book he read 
entitled him to a star to paste on his Christmas tree 
ornament, with the color of the star determined by 


the class of book he had read 
Ss 8 


ach- 





TRY THESE BELL-RINGERS. Royal blue creps 
paper background, Mitten letters, silver bells on 
beaded strings “tolled’’ the message that 
books were bell-ringers at Ashland, Wis 


School. 
Ss 8 


these 


High 
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This Christmas display at Haywood High School 
Library, Brownsville, Tenn., was designed to ac- 
quaint students with library aids to planning holi- 
day entertainment. Letters were red, with multi 
color glitter. The Santa Claus cutout was a gift 
from a local merchant. Title of the display was 
PLANNING HOLIDAY PARTIES? HERE'S HOW. 


a 68 
GIFTS FOR Us 


. Ny 
RienOselF 
WURCH 


FREEGOM 


4 WHAT WILL WE GIV 


The Christmas display at the American High 
School library in Paris had a heading that was 
appropriately thought-provoking: GIFTS FOR US- 
EDUCATION, HEALTH, FRIENDSHIPS, CHURCH, FREE- 
DOM. WHAT WILL we GIVE? Three gaily wrapped 
gift boxes were tacked to the display board—the 
tops and bottoms separately wrapped to make this 
possible. 


Santa Claus and a big bagful of books stood 
beside letters that spelled out a worthy sentiment 
at the Central Luzon School of Arts and Trades at 
Cabanatuan City, Philippine Islands: LET US ALI 
SAY MERRY CHRISTMAS TO OUR FRIENDS WITH 


BOOKS. 
| 
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HIS Is ONE OF OUR MANY NEW De- 
signer Series of Alphabets called 
“SHOWBOAT” which is exactly right for 


your Christmas display. . . It can also be 
used on many other occasions throughout 


the year. 
Send for your FREE Sampler Kit 
! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23 N.Y. 
—or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Mitten: 
Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s 
Letters—also complete data and prices on low budget 
Display-Sign Master Kit for “SHowsoarT’’ letters. 


My Name 
Address 





SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
= LIBRARIE 


May and December 


i START THIS MONTH with Casis, which is 
ever with me, and then do a little looking at 
library activities nationwise. 

Yesterday I received new evidence of the cosmo- 
politan viewpoint of our youngsters. I was dis- 
cussing the care of books with a group of second 
graders and had cautioned them to put their books 
up high away from the eager hands of small 
brothers and sisters. Clark shook his head dole- 
fully as he said, “I'd have to put my books on the 
top of the Empire State Building if I wanted to 
keep them away from my kid brother!” 

The old adage, “We're never too old to learn,” 
tugged at my sleeve last week. We have been sell- 
ing a flock of Isabel Peterson's and Sara Fenwick's 
“My Reading Record” (Steck Co., Austin, Texas, 
20c) to the children. We did this last year, you 
will recall, and as soon as school opened youngsters 
started asking for them again. One little girl 
wanted to buy two instead of one. When I asked 
her why, she explained that “Grandma has time to 
read now and she thinks she needs a “Reading 
Record” so she won't get into a rut.” My hat is off 
to Grandma, and I shall not worry quite so much 
about some of those sixth graders who leave Casis 
without having formed any apparently worthwhile 
reading habits. “It's never too late. . .!" 


Money! Money! Money! 

Pennies from heaven are falling on school li- 
braries for a change. First there is this boon for 
elementary school libraries. The U.S. Office of 
Education made a grant of $25,000 to the Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University to 
investigate the “effectiveness of centralized library 
service in elementary schools.”” The project will be 
under the direction of faculty member, Mary Gaver, 
who is the immediate past president of AASL. 


In the initial stage the project will take the form 
of a pilot study to determine whether the contri- 
bution of the library in the elementary school can 
be tested objectively. If valid methods are found, 
they will later be applied to a number of schools to 
test the general effectiveness of elementary school 
libraries. A small number of matched schools, with 
and without libraries, will be studied intensively 
with particular attention to the reading of children, 
their ability to use informational and library re- 
sources, actual utilization of such resources, and in- 
structional methods adopted by teachers with and 
without access to centralized school libraries. Pro- 
fessor Gaver sees the significance of the study as 
follows: 


The centralized school library is championed as 
a major influence in the development of reading 

School and children’s librarians are 
ideas and items for this Page to Mrs. 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 


invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 
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ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 
Editor 


skills, habits of research and a broad range of read- 
ing on the part of children, as well as a service 
agency to the classroom teacher and to the curricu- 
lum. At the elementary level only limited progress 
has been made in developing and establishing cen- 
tralized school library facilities and services, with 
qualified personnel. Now is the time to carry out 
an objective study to establish whether or not cen- 
tralized school libraries in elementary schools are 
in fact justified. 

This is truly a significant and vital study and we 
shall look forward to the results with anxious 
interest. 

At the secondary school level the Edgar B. Stern 
Family Fund has offered a grant of $5,000 to be 
spent for magazine subscriptions for a chosen group 
of high schools. This grant has been approved by 
the AASL board of directors and the ALA Execu- 
tive Board. Fifty selected schools, particularly those 
serving rural areas, are to receive up to $100 worth 
of magazines each. The magazines are to be chosen 
from a list drawn up by the Young Adults Service 
Division of the ALA. The objectives of the project 
are as follows: 

1. To give young people in the selected schools 
a thoughtful presentation of world affairs and an 
international viewpoint. 

2. To provide a means of reaching the gifted 
students who need a stimulus of this type in a 
leadership program. 

3. To give opportunity to schools which could 
profit by the use of, but could not afford such pub- 
lications as Harper's, Atlantic, New Statesmen, 
Nation, Reporter, Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
New York Times, Wisdom, London [Illustrated 
News, American Heritage, Realities, Unesco Cour- 
ier, etc. The emphasis is on foreign publications. 

The list which YASD has compiled is an im- 
pressive one and librarians, working with young 
people, would do well to do more reading among 
its titles than perhaps we have been doing in the 
past. After the project has run its year’s course, we 
should have some interesting results to report. 


Making Books Come Alive 


Everyone will be interested in a new publication 
of the Department of Elementary Education, 
Wichita, Kansas, Public Schools, entitled ‘“Tenta- 
tive Guide to Literature as a Creative Art.’’ It is 
designed to help teachers in the effective use of 
literature in many areas. First, ways of developing 
enjoyment of literature among children are pre- 
sented, followed by many suggestions for promot- 
ing our goals of education through the use of many 
kinds of children’s books. Some very general ways 
of evaluating progress in this type of reading 
guidance are also included. Crystall McNally, di- 
rector of the Elementary School Library Depart- 
ment, writes, “Yes, it is for sale. It may be pur- 
chased for $2 from Dr. Floyd M. Farmer, assistant 
superintendent—Curriculum, 428 South Broadway, 
Wichita 2, Kansas. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Interest and Readability 


HE THIRD EDITION of Ruth Strang’s annotated 

list of books for retarded readers of high 
school age has just come off the press. The first 
edition of GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS 
was published in 1944. Many new books pub- 
lished since then have made a second (1952) and 
now a third edition, desirable and necessary. 

The third edition of this bibliography includes 
more than 1,000 easy-to-read titles in many fields 
of interest to adolescent boys and girls. Eighty 
per cent of these titles are new entries in this third 
edition. As in previous editions, all titles are 
graded according to reading difficulty. 

GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS was 
compiled by Ruth Strang, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University; Ethlyne 
Phelps, director of reading program, Normandy 
Senior High School, St. Louis, Missouri; and Dor- 
othy Withrow, reading clinician of the Philadelphia 
Schools in Pennsylvania. 


“From the Jenny to the Jet’ 


The recent crashes of both conventional and jet 
airliners in this and other countries highlight the 
need of exploring the entire question of air traffic 
and safety for everyone's future welfare. The cre- 
ation of the Federal Aviation Agency last August 
and the recent appointment of Elwood R. Queseda 
as its administrator indicate the concern with which 
our government looks upon future air safety and 
travel. 

AIRWAYS OF AMERICA, edited by Poyntz 
Tyler, explores many aspects of this timely subject, 
dealing authoritatively with the plane as an instru- 
ment of trade and commerce, and with the men and 
women who have made it the predominant means 
of public transportation in the United States, and 
offering a glimpse into jet-powered travel with its 
peculiar problems. 

This book, number 6 in volume 30 of the Ref- 
erence Shelf, has just been published. It is, inci- 
dentally, the last Reference Shelf number to be 
priced at $2. Beginning with vol. 31, no. 1, the 
annual subscription rate will be $10 ($12 foreign) 
and the price per single number will be $2.50. 


Visitors 


Recent visitors of The Wilson Company have 
included: 

Gwendoline Smith, librarian, United States In- 
formation Service, Sydney, Australia. 

Edna Savoya, head, reference department, Miami, 
Fla., Public Library. 

Margaret Ross, librarian, Corunna, Mich., High 
School and member of the Michigan Association 
of School Libraries board of directors. 

Three U.S. State Department exchange librarians 
from the Hamburg, Germany, Offentliche Biicher- 
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hallen (Public Library), who currently are affiliated 
with the Queens Borough Public Library. They are 
Anneliese Hannemann and Leonie Flecknet, who 
will return to their previous posts in Germany, and 
Marianne Kullick, who will join the staff of Ham- 
burg’s U.S.I.S. Amerika-Haus on her return. 
Zainuddin Lubis of Jakarta, Indonesia, who has 
completed a year’s study at the University of Illinois 
Library School under a U.S. International Coopera- 
tion Administration grant. Mr. Lubis visited The 
Wilson Company for two weeks to observe Com- 
pany methods and operations, in connection with 
his hope that the Indonesian Government will in- 
augurate a similar reference publishing service. On 
his return to Indonesia, he will teach in the Na- 
tional Library School of Indonesia and assist in the 
organization and operation of various libraries. 


New Editor 


New editor of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is 
Charles Moritz, succeeding Marjorie Dent Candee, 
who resigned on Oct. 3. 

Mr. Moritz, who assumed 

his new post on Nov. 3, 

has been assistant professor 

of the Graduate School of 

Library Service of Rutgers 

University, where he has 

taught book selection and 

reference for the past three 

years. Earlier, he was asso- 

ciated for three and a half 

years with the publications 

department of the ALA 

Booklist, where he did 

adult book reviews. From 1950 to 1952, he was on 

the staff of the Woodstock Branch of the New York 

Public Library, where his work was primarily in 

adult education, and in 1949-1950 he worked in the 

rare book room and reference department of the 
Yale University Library. 

Miss Candee, who had served as CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY editor since March 1953, came to 
The Wilson Company following a long association 
with the Seamen's Church Institute, where she was 
editor and publicity director of the publication, 
The Lookout. She has a long record as a free-lance 
writer, often on the subject of travel, having con- 
tributed to the New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, Travel magazine, and other publi- 
cations. She and her husband, the Rev. John Walter 
Houck, will make their home in Key West, Fla 


Neighbor-Tenant 


The neighbor and only tenant of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, The Combined Book Exhibit, 
will make an important addition to its staff on or 
about January 1, 1959 when A. L. Remley will 
become executive assistant to Thomas J, McLaugh- 
lin, director. Mr. Remley is at present advertising 
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and business manager of the ALA Bulletin and 
exhibits manager at ALA's annual conference. 

Mr. Remley received his B.S. in library science at 
the University of Illinois. His activities at ALA 
headquarters, started in 1946, have been successful 
in increasing the advertising in the ALA Bulletin 
to a remarkable degree, and in developing at the 
ALA annual conference an exhibit of books, library 
materials, equipment, and supplies that is today one 
of the largest and most efficiently managed of such 
exhibits. 


Staff 


Roberta Purdy, editor of APPLIED SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY INDEX, has been named 
chairman of the Membership Committee of the 
New York Technical Services Librarians for 1958- 
1959. 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN editor Marie 
D. Loizeaux has been named chairman of the Gro- 
lier Society, Inc., Award Jury, and continues as a 
member of the ALA Awards Committee. When in 
Texas to attend the conference of the Southwestern 
Librarf Association in Galveston late in October, 
Miss Loizeaux spoke about The Wilson Company 
and its services to an East Texas State Teachers 
College library extension class held in Garland. 
She also told a journalism class in Wichita Falls 
High School about Wilson Company publications 
which would aid them — primarily READERS’ 
GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. In 
Dallas she met a group of church librarians in the 
Zodiac Room of Neiman-Marcus, at a luncheon 
arranged by Mrs. R. L. Carter, library supervisor 
of the Baptist Book Store and author of “Church 
Libraries—A Growing Service” in the September 
Bulletin. 


: 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 
AIRWAYS OF AMERICA. Poyntz Tyler, ed. 
Sixth title in 1958 Reference Shelf Series 
(Vol. 30). $2. 
GATEWAYS TO READABLE Books. Ruth 
Strang; Ethlyne Phelps; Dorothy With- 
row. 3d edition. $3. 











Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by new 
titles each month. 


ALVAREZ, ALFRED. Stewards of Excellence. Scrib- 
ner 1958 $3.50 

BRAYBROOKE, NEVILLE ed. T. S. Eliot; a sym- 
posium for his seventieth birthday. Farrar, 
Straus 1958 $5 

EpstEIN, R. C. ed. Selections in Economics. Smith, 
Keynes & Marshall 1958 $4.50 

Foakes, R. A. The Romantic Assertion; a study 
in the language of nineteenth century poetry. 
Yale University Press 1958 $3 

ForTUNE (periodical) Exploding Metropolis. 
Doubleday 1958 $3.95 
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HEISENBERG, WERNER. Physicist’s Conception of 
Nature. Harcourt 1958 $3.75 

Hucues, H. S. Consciousness and Society. Knopf 
1958 $6 

James, HENRY. Art of Travel, ed. by M. D. Zabel 
Doubleday 1958 $5.50 

La NOUVELLE REVUE FRANCAISE. From the N.R.F 
ed. by Justin O'Brien. Farrar, Straus 1958 $5 

OrTEGA Y GASSET, JosE. Man and People; trans- 
lated from the Spanish by W. R. Trask. Norton 
1957 $4.50 

L'En. The Selective Eye; an anthology of the best 
from L’Gil, the European art magazine. Ed. by 
G. and R. Bernier. Random House 1955 $8.75 

Ross WILLIAMSON, HuGH. Enigmas of History. 
Macmillan 1957 $3.75 

StoNIM, M. L. Outline of 
Oxford 1958 $5 

Spectorsky, A. C. ed. College Years. 
1958 $7.95 

West, ReBecca. Court and the Castle. 
versity Press 1957 $3.75 

Woo Lr, V. S. Granite and Rainbow; 
court 1958 $3.75 

Yearbook of Worid Affairs, 1958. Ed. by G 
Schwarzenberge and G. W. Keeton. Praeger 
1958 $7.50 


WRITER'S MARKET 


HELPS | wets 
PEOPLE 
SELL 


what they write 


Russtan Literature 
Hawthorn 


Yale Uni- 


essays. Har 
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Every good library has one or more copies of 
THE WRITER’s MARKET because it is authentic, 
official and needed by citizens of every grow 
ing community. Contains the name, address 
and rate of payment of 3,000 markets for 
writers: plays, poems, stories, books, T.V., 
radio, jokes, syndicates, crosswords, articles— 
3,000 buying markets. It’s endorsed by big 
name writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say WRITER’s 
MarRKET ranks with the dictionary and type- 
writer as a writer’s basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth 
bound WRrITER’s MARKET sells for $4.50, paper 
bound $3.50. Do you have the 1958 edition? 
1/3 off for 2 copies; 40% off, 3 copies or more. 
Order direct from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Room 904B 
22 East 12th St., 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 313) 

6. Does the bookmobile serve the community 
with direct service or just deliver books to stations 
and exchange the collection in any particular time? 

7. How many stations and community points do 
you use for stops with the bookmobile? 

8. Do you serve also elementary schools in your 
area? 

9. How do you choose the location of a book- 
mobile stop? 

10. What kinds of books are available on the 
bookmobile, and at the stations? 

11. How many do you have on your staff ? 

12. Are you facing the problem of lack of pro- 
fessional staff ? 

i3. How do you solve this problem? 

14. Do your staff members advance in profes- 
sional librarianship during the year? How was this 
done? 

15. How about your book circulation since you 
joined the regional library system; did it decrease 
or increase? 

16. Who uses the library (adults, young adults, 
children, men, women) ? 

17. What percentage of your budget goes for 
salaries, books, and other support ? 

18. How much do people within your areas use 
interlibrary loan through the state library ? 

19. Do you think you have attained some prog- 
ress toward the objectives of the regional library 
program ? 

20. Do you participate in community activities 
(club, church, or other organizations) ? 


The Season's Best Greetings to 
all of our readers—G.K:S. 





We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print tities from 
B oO 4% Be ~ our comprehensive stock 
of several hundrea 

ih nm 
STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 00" sagt nur om 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. Nw 
New York 3, N.Y. charge for searching. 














OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 


Fiction; Biography: 


Literature; Shaw; Standard; 
Want lists invited. 


Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


23 E. 4th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 








BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


LATIN GREEK SPANISH GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
tudied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


now being 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (O., inc 


ee catalog 5.7 67 IRVING PLACE. NEW YORK 3. Y 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 
Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
and search service, guaranteed by 25 





years of Experience 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Cheisea Station, Box 22 New York t!, N.Y. 





now we’re 
getting 
some place! 


We’re making solid gains in 
the fight against cancer, in the 
research laboratory, in the hos- 
pital and in the home. Ten years 
ago medical knowledge was 
able to save only 1 in 4 lives — 
today it’s saving 1 in 3. 
New surgical techniques, diag- 
nostic methods, and an in- 
formed public are important 
reasons for these gains. 
More and more people have 
learned that many cancers are 
curable if detected in time. 
And, sensibly, more and more 
people have formed the life- 
saving habit of an annual 
health checkup. They know 
it’s living insurance against 
cancer ! 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 3° 
2 





contributed by 
a public service 


Space for this message was 
The H. W. Wilson Co. as 





THOUGHTS 


Today’s PROBLEMS 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
since 1935 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


‘irst 24 Volumes 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


7 35 WEST 42nd “sal 
New York 36, N. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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CATALOGER needed at Princeton Public 
Library, effective 1 January 1959. Library 
Science degree and cataloging experience re- 
quired; 5-day; 38-hour week; 4 weeks annual 
vacation ; sick leave; N.J. retirement plan; 
salary range $4740-5460. Community of approx- 
imately 23,000 and rapidly growing; education 
and research center; an hour’s ride from New 
York City. Write Director, Public Library, 158 
Nassau St., Princeton, N.]. 





CATALOGUE LIBRARIAN WANTED: 
Calgary School Board requires cataloguer to 
develop centralized cataloguing system for city 
schools. Qualifications: library school graduate; 
experience preferred. Salary range $4400 to 
$6200; annual increment $300. Five day week; 
one month vacation; pension and insurance bene- 
fits. For further information, apply stating 
credentials to: MR. R. WARREN, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, McDougall School, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Live in sun- 
ny Florida on the beautiful Indian River at 
Fort Pierce. Develop and take charge of the 
children’s program in a new, rapidly growing, 
two-county region. Library training in this field 
required, and ability to work in all departments 
intermittently if needed. Salary $4000 with 
annual increments. Apply: Mary Alice Parsons, 
Librarian, St. Lucie-Okeechobee Regional Li- 
brary, Fort Pierce, Florida. 





DIRECTOR WANTED. New five-county 
regional library system in central New York, 
headquarters Ithaca. Library degree and 
minimum of 6 yrs. experience required. Will 
be under N.Y. State Civil Service. Consider- 
able administrative and promotional ability 
needed. Beginning salary $8000. Write Mrs. 
Robert A. Polson, President Board of Trus- 
tees, Finger Lakes Library System, 105 
Eastwood Ave., Ithaca, New York. 





LIBRARIAN, for public 
shore; experience and degree, 
sion in growing community. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for able and ambitious person. Write 
30x DG, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 


library, Conn. 
to plan expan- 





OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY: pub- 
lic librarian needed for endowed library 
serving Western New York area, arene 
building and community relationship. Appli- 
cant must have five year library degree and 
at least two years administrative experience. 
Starting salary $5500-$6000. Apply stating 
experience, training, age, and enclosing small 
photograph, to James P. Coyle, Secy., c/o 
First Trust Co., Wellsville, New York. 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 





AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 





INDEX 


TO ADVERTISERS 
a 


American Cancer Society .. 319 
American Librarians’ Agency ......... . 320 
B 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 312 
Britannica Junior 259 
Bro-Dart Industries . 263 and 270 


Cel-U-Dex Corp. 262 
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Oxford University Press, Inc. 267 
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Standard Wood Products Corp. 
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Translation Publishing Co., Inc. 319 
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United Nations 
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LIBRARIAN to head and direct public 
library in rapidly growing Conn. town near 
New York. Must be well trained, experienced 
and a live wire. Present circulation 125,000 
yearly, over 10 books per capita and increas- 
ing fast. Modern plant, staff of 9; charming 
town of 12,000 pop. Excellent schools, culti- 
vated community. 

Inviting opportunity and future for a 
librarian with the necessary background and 
ability who may be somewhat impatient with 
the growth and promotion prospects where 
now employed. A month’s vacation; salary 
commensurate with importance placed on this 
position and merits of applicant. Interview 
will be arranged at applicant’s earliest con- 
venience. Write Box LP—WRD. 
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Something for Christmas 
for the Librarian... 


Fork THE Busy LIBRARIAN looking for new 
ideas for the appropriate celebration of the 
Christmas holidays ... the H. W. Wilson 
Company believes the following publications 
will be most helpful. . . 


American Book of Days 
Contains an 8 page historical exposition of the development 
of Christmas as a religious and social holiday. By Grorce W. 
DouGc.as, 2nd ed. rev. by HELEN DoucLtas Compton; 1948; $6. 


Christmas Materials in General Children's Books 
Annotated and classified index to Christmas stories and 
legends in books of all kinds. Excellent reference brochure. 
By Hiwpas K. LIMPER; 1952; 25c each. (10 copies for $2) 


Festivals of Western Europe 


Christmas Eve and Christmas Day celebrations (as well as 
many, many others) in Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland, described by DorotHy GLapys SPICER; 1958, $5. 


Our Holidays in Poetry 
Devotes over 90 pages to carols and poems in celebration 
of Christmas. Compiled by M. P. HArRINGTON and J. H. 
THoMaSs; 1929; $3. 


Tales for Telling 
Contains 6 delightful Christmas stories which may be read 
for children in your library or over the radio. Selected and 
adapted by KATHERINE WILLIAMS WATSON; 1950; $2.75. 


Yearbook of English Festivals 
Includes 17 pages describing traditional festivals celebrated 
in England during the Christmas season. By DorotHy GLapys 
Spicer; 1954; $5. 


e SEND FOR THE TITLES you want, as soon 
as possible so that you may have them in A 
time for the Christmas holidays. . . 


Order Them—TODAY 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Ave., New York City 52 





NITED NATION 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Pp ‘ oi the Second teternetiona! Conteremce 


neve September 1958 


Proceedings of the 
Second International 
Conference on the 


PEACEFUL 
USES 

OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


The onl) complete and 


oficial United Nations edition 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Prepublication price for full set (33 volumes) now extended to 


January 3lst 1959. 


In response to many requests the United Nations will accept full orders 
at the reduced price of $435 during the first month of 1959. After 
January 31st the price will approximate $500 (average about $15 per 


volume). 





The Proceedings: 


More than 2,200 scientific papers 
from the leading scientists of 
approximately 70 countries 


Main subjects covered: 


CONTROLLED FUSION 

REACTOR PHYSICS, ECONOMICS 
SAFETY 

RESEARCH REACTORS 

POWER REACTORS 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

NUCLEAR MATERIALS 

RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 

WASTE TREATMENT 


RADIATION EFFECTS, CHEMICAI 
AND BIOLOGICAL 


ISOTOPES IN INDUSTRY 


PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 
AND OTHERS 


Price: 

Full set (to January 31st 1959) $435 or 
equivalent 

After January 31st: Approximately $500 
Each volume will be sold separately 
Abridged French and Spanish editions avail- 
able also 


Ievailable now: 


Volume 2 Survey of Raw Material Resources 
846 pages Price $ 2° $0 


{vailable soon: 


Volume 3 Processing of Raw Materials 
612 pages $15.00 
Volume 31 Theoretical and Experimental 
Aspects of Controlled Nuclear Fusion 
Price to be announced 

32 Controlled Fusion Devices 
Price to be announced 


> requ 


Consult your local \ 
bookdealer or the y 


United Nations 


Sales & Circulation ny 


(Atomic Energy) 
New York ———— 








